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AST year I spent a night with a sol- 

dier ninety-five years of age. He 

had served under Alexander 1. and Nich- 
olas. 

‘‘ Well, are you anxious to die?”’ 

‘To die? Indeed I am! I used to be 
afraid of death, but now I pray God for but 
one thing : that God will grant me time to 
repent and receive the sacraments. For 
my sins are many.’’ 

‘‘ What sort of sins?”’ 

‘“What sort! When I was in the ser- 
vice? Under Nicholas—was there ever 
such service as ours? What was it like 
? Ugh! It is a terror to recall. I 


then? 
found Alexander stillon the throne. The 
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soldiers praised that Alexander, and said 
that he was gracious. I remember the 
last days of Alexander’s reign, when out 
of every 100 men they thrashed twenty 
to death. But Nicholas was good when 
Alexander was called gracious in com- 
parison with him. 

«But it fell to my lot to serve under 
Nicholas,’”’ said the old man. And he im- 
mediately became lively and began his 
tale. ‘‘ This is the way it was then. In 
those days they did not strip off the 
trousers for fifty blows, but for 150, 200, 
300. They thrashed them to death.’? He 
spoke with both disgust and terror, but 
not without pride of his former bravery. 
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‘‘And not a week passed that they did 
not beat a man or two out of a regiment to 


death with rods. Nowadays people don’t 
even know what rods are, but in those 
times that little word never left men’s 
mouths. ‘Rods, rods!’ Wesoldiers used 
to call Nicholas ‘Rods’ (Palki-Palkin). 
His real name was Nikolai Pavlovitch, 
but they called him Nikolai Palkin—that 
is where he got his nickname. And that 
is the sort of memory I have of that time,”’ 
continued the old man ; «« but I have out- 
lived my day, I must die; and when 
you remember it you feel queer. I have 
taken many sins on my soul. It was a 
subordinate business. They gave you 
150 blows for a soldier, [the old man had 
been under officer and sergeant major] and 
you gave him 200. For that reason he 
would not serve out his time with you, 
and you tortured him and that wasa sin. 

‘« The under officers beat young soldiers 
to death. A blow from the butt end of a 
gun or froma fist would whistle through 
the air on some sensitive spot, the breast 
or head, and then he would die, and 
there was never any investigation. He 
would die, murdered, and the authorities 


would write dowh: ‘ Died by the hand of 
God,’ and that was the end of the matter! 
And did anybody understand it then? 
You thought only of yourself, and now 
you loll on the stone; you don’t set your 
foot off it, and you think that everything 
is rising up before you. It is a good thing 
if you manage to take the sacrament ac- 
cording tothe Christian law, and you are 
forgiven ; but still horror seizes upon you. 
When you reflect on all that you suffered 
and on all that others endured from you, 
no worse hell is necessary—it is worse 
than any hell.’’ 

I formed for myself a vivid picture of 
what the memories of this dying man— 
dying in the solitariness of old age—must 
be. I recalled the horrors in which he 
must have taken part, in addition to the 
beatings : of the chase of death between 
the ranks, of the shooting, the mur- 
der and pillage of cities in time of 
war (he had been in the Polish war), and 
I began to question him on these points. 
I asked him about whipping through 
the ranks. He described this dreadfu! 
business to me in detail. How the man 
was led out bound to muskets and be- 
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tween an alley of soldiers armed with rods, 
how they all beat him, while officers came 
behind the soldier, crying: «« Lay on hard- 
er!'’ Theold man shouted in an authori- 
tative voice, evidently not without pleas- 
ure, at the recollection and reproduction 
of his gallantly commanding tone. 

He narrated the particulars of every 
flogging, as though he were telling how 
oxen were beaten and beef flayed. He told 
how the unhappy wight was led back and 
forth in front of the ranks; how the 
beaten man stretched and fell upon the 
bayonets ; how, at first, bloody furrows 
were visible ; how they intersected each 
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other ; how the 

blood welled and 

spurted; how 

the bleeding 

body flew. in 

bits; how, at 

first, the wretch- 

ed man shrieked, 

then merely 

groaned dully at 

every step and 

at every blow ; 

how, afterward, 

he quieted down, 

and how the doc- 

tor, attached for 

this express pur- 

pose, would step 

up, feel his 

pulse, and de- 

cide whether the 

man could be 

flogged any 

more without 

beating him to 

death, or wheth- 

er it was neces- 

sary to wait and 

postpone until 

another time, 

when he should 

have regained 

some life, in or- 

der to commence 

the torture 

afresh ftom the 

beginning and 

attain that sum 

total of blows 

which some 

brutes or other, 

with Palkin at 

their head, had made up their minds that 

it was necessary to deal him. The doctor 

employed his knowledge to prevent the 

man from dying before he had suffered all 

the torture which his body could endure. 

Therefore, when he could no longer walk, 

he was placed upon some greatcoat, and 

with that bloody pillow he was borne away 

to the hospital to be treated, in order 

that, when he was cured, he might receive 

the thousand or two of blows which he had 
not received and borne all at once. 

He related, also, how they begged for 

death and were not granted it at once, but 

were cured, even a second and sometimes 
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a third time ; and the man lived on and 
lay in hospital, awaiting fresh tortures 
which should grant him death ; and they 
would flog him a second and a third time, 
and only then bring him to his death. 

And all this because the man had fled 
from a flogging, or had had the bravery, 
daring and self-sacrifice to complain on 
behalf of his comrades that they were 
badly fed and that the authorities were 
stealing their rations. . 

He narrated all this, and when I tried 
to arouse his remorse over such memories, 
he was astonished at first and then grew 
frightened. 

‘‘No,”’ he said, «this was in fulfilment 
of the sentence. What had I to do with 
it? It was according to judgment, to the 
law.”’ 

He exhibited the same tranquillity and 
absence of remorse with regard to the mar- 
tial horrors in which he had taken part, 
and of which he had beheld many, both 
in Turkey and in Poland. He told of 
murdered children, of the deaths of prison- 
ers from hunger and cold, of the slaugh- 
ter with bayonets of a little boy, a Pole, 
who had nestled against atree. And when 
I asked him whether these deeds did not 
trouble his conscience, he again failed 
utterly tocomprehend me. This was done 
in war, according to law, for czar and 
fatherland. These things were not only 
not bad, but such as he considered brill- 
iant, benevolent, and which redeemed his 
sins. All that troubled him was his per- 
sonal deeds, when, in his quality of an 
officer, he had flogged and chastised men. 
These deeds tortured his conscience, but 
he had a means of clearing himself of 
them—the sacrament, which he hoped to 
succeed in receiving before his death, and 
about which he had spoken to his niece. 
His niece had made the promise, under- 
standing theimportance of this point, and 
he was at ease in his mind. The fact that 
he had ruined, destroyed utterly innocent 
children and women, had slain men with 
bullets and bayonet ; the fact that he had 
himself lashed men to death, as he stood in 
the ranks, and had carried them to the 
hospital and back again to torture—all 
this did not disquiet him ; all this was, as 
it were, no affair of his. It seemed as 
though all this had been done not by him, 
but by someone else. What would have 
been the old man’s state had he com- 
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prehended that which should have been 
plain to him as he stood on the brink of 
death—that between, him and his con- 
science and God, precisely now on the 
eve of death, there was not and could not 
be any mediator, as there had not been 
and could not be any at the moment when 
he had been made to torture and murder 
men ? 

What would have become of him if he 
had now understood that there is nothing 
which can redeem the evil which he had 
done to men when he might have refrained 
from doing it? If he had understood that 
there is one eternal law which he had al- 
ways known—a law requiring love and 
mercy toward men—and that what he now 
called a law was an impudent, godless de- 
lusion to which he ought not to yield ? 

It is terrible to think of what would have 
presented itself to him during his sleep- 
less nights on the stone, and what would 
have been his despair if he had compre- 
hended that when he had the power to do 
good and evil to men he had done only 
evil ; that when he had grasped the mean- 
ing of what was good and what evil, he 
could no longer do anything but torment 
himself in vain, and repent. His tortures 
would have been frightful. 

Then, why desire to torture him? Why 
torment the conscience of an aged and 
dying man? Better leave it in peace! 
Why irritate a nation by recalling what is 
already past ? 

Past? What is past? Can asevere ill- 
ness be past simply because we declare that 
it has passed away? It is not past, and 
it will never pass, and it cannot pass away 
until we acknowledge that we are ill. 

In order to cure a malady it must first 
be acknowledged. And this we do not do. 
And we not only do not do it, but we di- 
rect all our powers to not perceiving it or 
mentioning it. And the malady does not 
pass off, but merely changes its appear- 
ance, penetrates deeper into our flesh, our 
blood, our bones. The malady consists 
in this—that men who are born good and 
gentle, men consecrated by the Christian 
truth, men with love innate in their hearts 
and with pity toward mankind, should 
perpetrate upon men the most horrible 
cruelties, without themselves knowing 
why or with what object. Our Russian 
people, gentle, kind, all penetrated with 
the spirit of Christ’s teaching—people who 
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repent in soul that they have wounded 
men by their words, that they have not 
shared their very last morsel with the 
poor and have not had pity upon those in 
prison—these people pass the best period 
of their lives in murder and torture of their 
brethren, and not only do they not feel 
remorse for these deeds, but they regard 
them either as brilliant feats or, at least, 

indispensable—as indispensable as food 

breath. Is not this a fearful malady ? 
{nd is it not the duty of every man to 
io everything in his power to eradicate 
it, and first and chief of all, to point it 


out, to acknowledge it, to call it by its 
name? 

The old soldier had passed his whole 
life in torturing and killing other men. 
We say: ‘Why recall it? The soldier 
does not consider himself to blame ; and 
those dreadful deeds— flogging through 
the ranks and others—are already done 
with. Why rake up old matters? The 
thing no longer exists.”’ 

Nikolai Palkin existed. Why recall 
him? Only the old soldier recalled him 
on the eve of death. Why irritate a 
nation ? 
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That was what people said under Nich- 
olas about Alexander. 

They said the same thing under Alex- 
ander about Paul’s deeds. They talked 
in the same way under Paul about Cath- 
erine, and all the horrors of her dissolute- 
ness and the obstinacy of her favorites. 
And they said the same things under 
Catherine about Peter, and so on. Why 
recall them ? 

Why recall them, indeed! If I have 
had a severe malady, or a dangerous but 
curable one, and I have got rid of it, I 
shall always recall it with delight. I shall 
not recall it merely when I am ill, and ill 
in just the same way, or worse, and I wish 
to deceive myself. It is only then that I 
shall not recall it. And we do not recall 
simply because we know that we are just as 
ill. Why pain an old man and irritatea 
nation? Flogging in general, and through 
the ranks, has already passed away. 

Passed away? It has changed its form 


but has not passed away. In all past time 
there has existed that which we recall not 
only with horror, but with amazement. 
We read the description of executions, of 
burning for heresy, of tortures, of military 
colonizations, of thrashings and flogging 


through the ranks, and we are not so 
much horrified by the cruelty of men ; but 
we cannot figure to ourselvés the spirit- 
ual condition of the people who behaved 
thus. What lay in the soul of the man 
who rose from his bed, and having washed, 
dressed himself in the garments of a 
noble and prayed to God, went to the 
prison to wring limbs from their sockets, 
and to castigate with the knout old men 
and women, and spent his customary five 
hours in that occupation, just as the man 
of the present day spends his in the sen- 
ate, returned to his family and sat calm- 
ly down to dinner, and then read Holy 
Writ? What lay in the souls of those regi- 
mental and company commanders (I knew 
one such) who on the preceding evening 
danced the mazurka at a ball with his 
beautiful datighter, and took his departure 
early in order that on the following morn- 
ing he might make arrangements for 
flogging to death, through the lines, a 
Tartar soldier who had deserted? He had 
the man whipped to death and went home 
to dine with his family. 

But all this went on under Peter and 
Catherine and Alexander and Nicholas. 
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There never was a time when these terri- 
ble deeds, which we cannot comprehend 
when we read about them,-were not hap- 
pening. Wecannot understand how men 
could fail to perceive what horrors they 
were committing ; could fail to perceive, 
if not the brutal inhumanity of these hor- 
rors, at least the senselessness of them. 
It has been so in all ages. Is it possible 
that our epoch is so peculiarly happy that 
it has no deeds which will appear as in- 
comprehensible to our posterity ? 

There are precisely such deeds, precise- 
ly such horrors, only we do not perceive 
them, just as our forefathers did not per- 
ceive their deeds. Not only the cruelty 
but the folly of burning heretics and of 
judicial tortures for the discovery of the 
truth is now apparent to us. A child 
perceives the folly of it, but the people 
of that day did not perceive it. Learned, 
sensible men affirmed that torture was an 
indispensable condition of human life; 
that it was hard, but that it was impos- 
sible to do without it. It was the same 
with flogging, with slavery. That time 
has passed away, and it is difficult for 
us to form any idea of that state of man- 
kind under which such a delusion was pos- 
sible. But it has been so in all times, 
and hence it must be so in our times also, 
And it must be just as terrible in our 
day. And we must be just as heedless in 
the matter of our horrors. 

But if we would look’at the past our true 
position would be revealed to us, and its 
causes. If weonly call the faggots, brand- 
ing, tortures, the scaffold, the levy of re- 
cruits, by their real name, then we should 
also find the true designation for prisons, 
jails, army and military duties in general, 
procurators and gendarmes. If we do not 
say, ‘‘Why recall it?’’ but say, «Let us ex- 
amine carefully what was formerly done,”’ 
we shall understand and perceive what is 
going on now. If it is clear to us that it 
is cruel and foolish to cut off heads on the 
scaffold, and to force the truth from people 
by disjointing their bones, then it will be- 
come equally clear, if not even more clear, 
that it is cruel and foolish to hang men, 
to get at the truth through hired lawyers 
and procurators, or that to place men in 
solitary confinement is equal to or worse 
than death. 

If it becomes clear to us that it is cruel 
and foolish to kill an erring man, then it 
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will become equally clear that it is even 
more foolish to put such a man in prison, 
in order that his conscience may reform 


him. If it becomes clear that it is cruel 
and foolish to capture.peasants for soldiers 
and brand them like beasts, then it is 
equally foolish and cruel to collect all men 
of one-and-twenty for soldiers’. 

We say: «« All that has passed away ; 

s done with ; there are no longer any 
of those tortures of Catherine’s frail ones 
with their all-powerful favorites ; there is 
no serfage ; there is no flogging to death 
with But it merely seems so to 
us! Three hundred thousand men lie 


rods.’’ 
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in prison and in 
regimental guard- 
houses, locked up 
in close, stinking 
quarters, where they 
die a slow bodily 
and moral death ! 
Their wives and 
children are cast 
on the world with- 
out the means of 
subsistence, while 
these men are kept 
in those dens of 
vice, the prisons, 
the reform squads. 
Ten thousand 
men with perni- 
cious ideas in exile 
will carry those 
ideas to the most 
distant nooks of 
Russia — will lose 
their reason and 
hang themselves. 
Thousands are shut 
up in fortresses, 
and are either se- 
cretly slain by the 
prison authorities 
or go mad from sol- 
itary confinement. 
Millions of men are 
physically and mor- 
ally ruined through 
slavery to manufac- 
turers. Hundreds 
of thousands of men 
every autumn leave 
their families, their 
young wives, and 
learn murder and 
systematically become depraved. 

It is not necessary to be endowed with 
especial penetration in order to see that 
everything is just the same in our times 
also, and that our times are filled with pre- 
cisely the same horrors, the same tortures, 
which will be as astounding to future 
generations by their cruelty and foolish- 
ness. The malady is still the same, and 
the malady is not one of the kind which 
profits by these horrors. Let them profit 
a hundred, a thousand times more by 
them. Let them build towers, theatres, 
arrange balls, rob the people; let them 
hang hundreds secretly in the fortresses, 
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if only they will doit themselves ; only let 
them not deprave the people, let them not 
deceive the people, by making them take 
part in this, like the old soldier. This ter- 
rible malady consists in the delusion that 
there may be for a man something sacred 
and some law higher than that sacred 
thing, the law of love to his neighbor. 

A thousand years ago, to the question 
of the Pharisees, ‘‘ Shall we give tribute 
to Ceesar ?’’ the answer was given : ‘‘ Ren- 
der to Cezesar that which is Ceesar’s, and to 
God that which is God’s.”’ 

If men believed in God, they could not 
fail to recognize this, their first obligation 
to Him: not to torture, not to kill; and 
then the words, ‘‘ God’s to God, Ceesar’s 
to Ceesar,’’ would have for them a clear, 
well-defined meaning—<‘ To the czar or to 
anyone else everything you like,’’ the be- 
lieving man would say, ‘‘only not that 
which is contrary to the will of God. If 
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my money is necessary to Cesar, take it ; 
my house, my labors—take them. My 
wife, my children, my life—take them, all 
this is not God’s. Butif it is necessary to 
Cezesar that I should raise and lower a cud- 
gel on the back of my neighbor—this is 
God's. I cannot bind, lock up, persecute, 
kill a man ; all this is my life, and that is 
God's, and I cannot give it over to any 
one but God.”’ 

The words, ‘‘ Render to God the things 
that are God’s,”’ signify that to give to 
God farthing candles, prayers, words, 
everything in general which is of no use 
to anyone, least of all to God, and to 
give all the rest, all one’s life, all the 
sanctity of one’s soul which belongs to 
God, to Czesar (according to the meaning 
of the word Cesar for the Jews), to a man 
who is a stranger to one, to a hated man 
—this is indeed terrible. Come to your 


senses, oh, men ! 
| 


} 
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CHATEAUX IN TOURAINE. 


By ELSIE ANDERSON DE WOLFE. 


7E knew that somewhere to the 
\ south of Paris, as the crow flies, 
twin rivers, the Cher and the Loire, 
murmured through a beautiful country 
that is called Touraine ; that there were 
fairy palaces, which once held all that was 
fairest in France; that there great dramas 
had been played, on many of which, alas ! 
had fallen a blood-stained curtain. We 
made our first halt at Or- —_ 
léans, as we were in duty 
bound to bow at the shrine 
of the much-revived and re- 
stored maid. (I fear that we 
had already seen too much 
of her during the past win- 
ter at the Porte Saint Martin, 
and really, as a modern dra- 
matic figure she does givea 
little on one’s nerves!) Our 
principal recollection of Or- 
léans, always excepting the 
pure flamboyant cathedral, 
is the little house, tucked 
into an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, of Agnes Sorel, the mis- 
tress of Charles vu., of her 
whose heart sleeps in the con- 
vent of Jumiéges, far away 
from the city where she was 
so happy with her royal lov- 
er. We were glad to reach 
Blois in the twilight and to 
reserve our impressions of 
the wonderful castle. So we 
drove to the most comfor- 
table of hostelries and en- 
joyed our dinner, and, by the 
way, what a dinner for five 
francs ! I had to ery, ‘« Hold! 
enough !’’ to the garcon, as 
he seemed bent on trying to 
see how much we could eat. 
Next morning we were re- 
paid for our patience when 
we passed under the dusky 
portal, surmounted by Louis 
xl. in full panoply astride 
his war horse, and on into the 
three-sided court, than which 
no better lesson in architec- 
ture could be desired. One 


passes through the Louis x11. wing to en- 
ter this court, which, with its story and 
a half, its lozenge panes and checkered 
bricks, has a much more serious aspect 
than its neighbor—and what a beautiful 
neighbor! It is like the most exquisite 
lace hardened into stone. Everywhere is 


the varied carving and everywhere crawls 
the royal salamander of the hearty king 
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coupled with the pierced swan of Claude 
of France, emblem of her living widow- 


hood. Poor lady! we of modern times 
would not have deemed her to be pitied 
in so lovely adomain. The great outside 
staircase, which is the principal feature of 
the Francois 1. wing, is most wonderfully 
decorative ; some of our young architects 


a finger on me at his peril’’? Mount the 
winding stone steps to the Salle des 
Gardes, where they point out to you the 
chimneypiece upon which Henri leaned 
when summoned by the king ; follow the 
way he took that night as he obeyed 
the summons to the Vieux Cabinet, at 
the door of which he fell bleeding from 
more than forty wounds, to the larger 
chamber where the body lay uncared for, 
with a cross of straw thrown on it, until 
the puny king, issuing from his den, 
spurned the corpse with his foot, say- 
ing: ‘‘Je ne le croyais pas aussi grand,”’ 
and to the smaller staircase leading to the 
top floor, in the corner room in which the 
Cardinal de Lorraine was murdered on the 
following day. The oratory and library of 
Catherine de’ Medici are very beautiful 
and have been wonderfully restored. If 
history has not belied her she had a se- 
cret to fill each and every one of the slid- 
ing panels and sealed closets that are still 
shown you. As one walks in the little 
garden toward the river there is another 
memorial of the superstitious queen. It is 
a stone-roofed balcony raised on a tower, 
and here she would retire with her astrol- 
oger to consult the stars. It bears the in- 
scription URANIAS SACRUM. Seeing 
this tower we were curious with the nine- 
teenth-century curiosity to know more of 
that astrologer. Was he always the same? 
Was he young and handsome? Did she 
replace him when he displeased her? 

If you cross to the church of Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul, on the opposite side of the 
Place, you will get what is perhaps‘ the 





might borrow from —_ 
it with good effect. to 

Can you people it : 
with the thronging 
courtiers of Henri 
1., on that memor- 
able December day, 
as Henri le Balafré, 
lured hither from 
Paris, met the king 
who had plotted 
his undoing, the 
mighty Balafré su- 
perb in his own 
strength, exclaim- 
ing in his splendid 
courage : ‘‘ He dares 
not touch me; let 
him lay so much as 
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most curious effect of the chateau. It 
rises sheer into the air, springing from the 
grass-grown buttresses, rearing its sombre 
mass aloft, relieved by the niches lavishly 
restored in glowing colors, and which 
made me think of nothing so much as the 
rows of boxes at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and which ‘needed only a few of 
the 400 and their apparelling to be com- 
plete. Arranged in the Louis XII. wing, 
in the second story, is a little half-forgot- 
ten museum, and thereby hangs a tale. 
It seems that the principal gardienne, 
with her husband, who keeps watch at the 
front entrance, argus-eyed for the senti- 
mental tourist, is careful not to let him 
or her out of her clutches so that she 
may rejoice in the undivided franc. We, 
however, being in no special hurry, and 
far too leisurely in our survey to please 
the severe care-takers, are left to our own 
devices. Seeing the sign ‘‘Musée’’ in 
an inconspicuous corner, 

we hasten to mount, and 

pull an echoing bell 

which resulted in bring- 

ing to light the quaintest 

of old women, bent, 

brown, lonely, forgotten, 


and eagerly pleased that 


we should have pene- 
trated her domain. This 
museum is her pride, her 
delight ; it stands to her 
as husband, as children; 
she told us pathetically 
of their deaths, and when 
she found how much her 
treasures interested us, 
and that we were good 
listeners, she was pleased 
to compliment us, say- 
ing: ‘«‘On voit bien que 
ces dames s’y connais- 
sent. C’est un vrai plaisir 
pour moi, et rare, bien 
rare.’’ While her hus- 
band lived she had not 
aided in showing the 
and making it 
known to the traveller, 
but since his death the 
Superior strength of the 
Tival gardiennes have 
crushed her, and with 
tears in her eyes she told 
us how she watched from 


musée 
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her turret window the parties conducted 
across the court and through the other 
wing with never a thought for her or her 
musée. “ Et comme madame voit, il y a 
des choses qui meritent bien qu’on les 
visite.’’ Poor old lady, she quite tinged 
our last evening at Blois with her own 
sadness, and we felt with her the injus- 
tice of her unequal struggle. Chambord, 
where we went next day, is more like 
a town than a castle. As one approaches 
it driving over the dead level plains of 
the Sologne, one sees from afar its turrets, 
chimneys, pinnacles, so spreading and so 
numberless that it is as a collection of 
roofs more than a single roof tree that one 
must regard it. We confess frankly that 
it ‘left us cold,” as our neighbors say. 
It was all very grand, very impressive ; 
but it is too ruined, too incomplete, too 
uninhabited and uninhabitable to be at- 
tractive. 

There are 450 rooms, too many even for 
princely hospitality. The Duc de Parma, 
to whom it now belongs, spends all the 

revenues of the estate on its restoration, 

which, by the by, seems to progress 
but slowly ; I believe his inten- 
tion is, when completely 
restored, to 

present it tothe 
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government. The figure we thought of 
most as we stood on the spreading roof un- 
der the shadow of the great Fleur-de-Lis, 
was Maurice de Saxe, lover and warrior, 
whom queens sighed for and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur loved. Here he came to spend 
his remaining days, reviewing his regi- 
ment each morning from the terrace, and 
here he died in 1750. Amboise frowned 
at us across the river one rainy after- 
noon, looking as if it had seen too many 
evil deeds to smile even on two enthusias- 
tic travellers who had come so far. It is 
more ancient and not less historical than 
Chambord. It has seen many changing 
fortunes since the days of Cesar, and is 
just now the decaying possession of the 
Comte de Paris, who, in the flush of first 
ownership in 1873, set to work to restore 
its ancient glories and to prop its crum- 
bling citadels. 

But when the fiat of exile went forth in 
1886 all work was stopped. The chapel 
of Anne de Bretagne is the only finished 
thing, and is a gem of Gothic art. The 
carving of the legend of Saint Hubert and 
the miraculous stag—the dedicatory saint 
of the chapel—is as perfect as can be, and 
is alone worth the journey up the ever- 
winding, ever-ascending incline to see. 
One could wish that, with the patriotism 
that is the formulated creed of the Comte 
le Paris, he might be persuaded to con- 
tinue his restoration, for surely, of all the 
chateaux of the Loire, Amboise cries the 
loudest for rescue. It is in a most pitia- 


ble state. On the outer walls there are 
places so worn away that there are holes 
a foot and a half in circumference in the 
solid stone. As it stands today it is an 
ever-present danger to the little village it 
overhangs. One portion alone has defied 
the tides of time. It is the iron balcony 
overlooking the river in front of the win- 
dows of the royal gallery. Here, on the 
15th of June 1560, in the presence of the 
court assembled by order of Catherine de’ 
Medici, took place the shameless butch- 
ery of hundreds of Huguenots concerned 
in the conspiracy of La Renaudie, having 
for object to place the Prince de Condé on 
the throne as regent, to banish the queen 
mother and to assure the Huguenots re- 
ligious independence. Warily and long 
had Catherine plotted and planned to get 
them in her clutches. Band after band, 
they rode to Amboise through the fair 
fields of Touraine, halting, as. they were 
bidden, at a preconcerted spot, and meet- 
ing other bands whom they were to join, 
but not one of which was heard of more. 
From the dungeons of Amboise were driv- 
en other wretched captives, only to perish 
like beasts in the shambles : some on the 
scaffold, in sight of the court, looking on 
as at a royal tournament; others thrown 
to the Loire, until the very river choked 
in its bloody course and refused to further 
the work of destruction. From this rail- 
ing, where we stand now, hung in chains 
the bodies of the chiefs of the conspiracy, 
until so great was the stench of these rot- 
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of arches sup- 
porting the fa- 
mous gallery of 
Diane de Poi- 
tiers. It is an 
exquisite me- 
morial of the 
joyous days of 
Francois 1. It 
was made for 
fétes and sun- 
shine, masques 
and hunting 
parties, and all 
the splendid 
pageantry of a 
court. Its pic- 
turesque towers, 
barbacans and 
bridged moats 
were more for 
decoration than 
defence; the 
delicate and 
graceful em- 
broidery of the 
facade is in the 
Italian style, 
and recalls the 
English archi- 
tect Inigo Jones. 
Its single ad- 
vanced tower, to 
the right of the 
green court 
where the con- 
cierge lives, 
looks down on 
no more serious 
preparation for 
attack than the 
pretty, formal 
garden. Much 
of the interest 








DOOR OF CHAPEL, AMBOISE. 


ting bodies, crying aloud to high heaven 
for vengeance, that the court was forced 
to flee from the pestilence thus bred and 
seek refuge in the green glades of Chenon- 
ceaux. 

Chenonceaux ! the very name conjures 
up the most perfect creation that remains 
to us of the French renaissance. Built 
on a little island in the Cher, it is con- 
nected with the mainland on one side by 
a tiny bridge and on the other by a series 


that attaches to 
it arises from the 
long series of famous and historical people 
who have successively lived here. In 1515 
it first became state property, and was 
given by Henri 1. to Diane de Poitiers, 
who enlarged and added to it in many 
ways ; here she awaited her royal lover on 
his return from hunting in the surround- 
ing forest ; and from this beautiful domain 
she was ignominiously expelled by Cath- 
erine de’ Medici on the death of the king. 
It was the favorite residence of Catherine 
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THE TOWER, CHENONCEAUX. 


de’ Medici and from her descended to 
Louise of Lorraine, widow of Henri 111. 
But perhaps the most interesting period of 
its history was during the occupancy of 
Madame Dupin, the wife of a fermier gé- 
néral,who diedin 1799. Hereshe attracted 
all the most brilliant men of the time; 
Voltaire came to scoff and remained toad- 
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mire ; exiled Bolingbroke found a home, 
and Rousseau produced in the little dusty, 
faded theatre at the end of the great gal- 
lery his opera Le Devin du Village for the 
first time. Chenonceaux is remarkable 
from the fact that it escaped unharmed 
from the fury of the French revolution, 
owing to. the love and admiration which 
Madame Dupin everywhere inspired. 
Until two years ago all was kept up 
with a wonderful attention to detail ; its 
old furniture, cabinets, china, glass and 
enamels were carefully preserved; its 
vaulted hall was hung with armor; its 
doors were screened with old tapestries ; 
in the Gothic chapel the sunlight entered 
through painted glass, and on the high 
altar hung a renaissance embroidery en- 
riched with the intricacies of a forgotten 
art ; the cup in which Francois I. pledged 
Diane de Poitiers, and the mirror that 
had shadowed forth the loveliness of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the queen who, as her 
poet lover Ronsard sang, ‘‘ had the face 
of a flower, and a body like its stem.’’ 

All these things were collected under 
its roof. Alas! that I should be obliged 
to write in the past tense. It is all aban- 
doned and deserted now and its treasures 
are scattered broadcast. Madame Pelouse, 
its latest owner, was obliged to give it up 
two years ago, and all these treasures 
came to the hammer at the Hétel Drouot 
one day in June. At present the chateau 
is the property of the Crédit Foncier, who 
are making the best of their bargain in 
admitting the public at so much a head. 
Ah me, the vanity of all earthly things! 


CHENONCEAUX. 
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AZAY-LE-RIDEAU. 


In the great stately rooms nothing is left and in the gallery of Primaticcio, like a 
save here and there a fragment of tapestry witness of the last drama enacted here, 
or a bit of Cordova leather hanging to the one sees the end of the telegraph wire 
nail heads ; in the courts the weeds grow, that Monsieur Wilson used in his daily 
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correspondence with the Elysée. There 
are still some of the ruins where the ac- 
tual hangings of Francois I. remain, as 
there was no chance of removing them in- 
tact. They would have turned to dust and 
ashes in the hands that molested them. 
The famous gallery alone has escaped the 
general pillage. It is incomplete, truly, 
and the artist who last touched it had not 
even the time to remove his ladder — it 
stands where he left it. In the little cir- 
cular chapel, the tomb that Madame Pe- 
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Mosnier. The ancient furniture, tapes- 
tries and armor are all lovingly cared for 
by the owner, who lives most of the year 
here. Beauregard, built in the forest of 
Bussy as a hunting rendezvous for Fran- 
cois I., is now surrounded by an English 
park in a high state of cultivation. It is 
the property of M. le Comte de Cholet, 
who has sparingly restored it with great 
skill and taste. The whole length of the 
central building is occupied by a long gal- 
lery, the walls of which are entirely lined 
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louse had built for her yawns uncovered. 
Even the time to seal it up was lacking 
in the general flight. It is a charming 
wooded drive, with a glimpse now and 
then of the river, that one may take from 
Blois to see the twin houses of Cour de 
Cheverny and Beauregard. 

Cheverny was built by a minister of 
Henri tv., and today is the country resi- 
dence of the Marquis de Vibraye. The 
seventeenth-century decoration is admi- 
tably preserved in the Salle des Gardes ; 
the painting of the ceiling, the wainscot- 
ing and the shutters are the work of Jean 
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with portraits. It is a complete course of 
French history, beginning with Philippe 
de Valois and extending to the time of 
Louis x11. Each reign fills a partition. 
These pictures, almost all of the same size 
and many of them unique, make a tre- 
mendous impression on one. 

The very original floor of enamelled tiles 
represents anarmy of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, drawn upin battle array. Viollet-le- 
Duc must have found many hints for 
Pierrefonds inthis gallery. We turn with 
pleasure from the deserted halls of Che- 
nonceaux to Azay-le-Rideau and Chau- 
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mont, both beautiful and both lived in by 
people who appreciate the historical value 
of their habitations. The Prince Amédée 
de Broglie and Madame la Princesse, née 
Say, his wife, have made of Chaumont the 
most comfortable and luxurious of modern 
residences, while preserving with scrupu- 
lous care the delicate devices carved every- 
where of the burning mountain, ‘‘chaud 
mont,’’ and the initial letters of Louis x11. 
and of Anne de Bretagne, and restoring 
the portcullis and the moats. Theview 
from the plateau from which the castle 
commands the Loire is very fine. Close 
about the mountainous slope cluster green 
boughs, the road winds through the 
shrubbery to the principal court and from 
the bastion flies the flag of France. In 
the interior you are shown, by the most 
obliging of concierges, the bedroom of 
Catherine de’ Medici, whose rooms are un- 
altered, and adjoining them those of the 
astrologer Cosmo Ruggeiro, with whom 
she spent her time plotting and studying 
the stars. To Chaumont she obliged 
Diane de Poitiers to retire when she took 
possession of Chenonceaux ; and here also 
was born that great and good man, Car- 
dinal Georges d’Amboise, minister of 
Louis x1I., a prelate whose virtues are 
recorded in enduring marble on the great 
tomb carved by Jean Goujon in the Rouen 
cathedral. 
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The drive from Tours to Azay-le-Rideau 
isa dawdling, haphazard one. You ‘take 
by ’’ the row of poplars at the start and 
cross the Cher, then a bit of dike road, 
which a good abbess built to save the land 
from inundation, on through several vil- 
lages and hamlets, a sharp turn before an 
iron grille, and Azay-le-Rideau smiles at 
you serenein its perfection. Nothing could 
be more lovely, more graceful and mcre in 
harmony than this sixteenth-century, cas- 
tellated manor house. It was built by 
Gilles Bertholot in the reign of Francois 
1., and over the richly carved portal crawls 
in multitudinous curves the royal salan:an- 
der, thought to be from the hand of Jean 
Goujon. The present owner is the Marquis 
de Biencourt. I have left myself small 
space for Loches, with the dungeons of 
the wicked Louis x1., still hideous even 
with the shielding ivy that covers their 
decay; Langeais, gloomy and medizeval 
enough for the spirit of Pierre de Brosse, 
minister of Philippe le Hardi, who poisoned 
his master’s son and hung for the crime, 
to haunt it still; Rochecotte, the property 
of the Duchesse de Dino, where Talleyrand 
often stayed ; and farthest afieid ofall, the 
Chateau d’Ussé, belonging to the family of 
La Roche-Jacquelin, where even a stray 
traveller may realize the too often forgot- 
ten maxim, ‘‘Noblesse oblige.’’ 


ARMS OF ANNE DE BRETAGNE IN THE CHATEAU 
DE BLOIS. 
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PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS MEMOIRS. 


By H. DE Bury. 


EVER perhaps in contemporary his- 
i‘ tory has any man been more errone- 
ously judged than Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand, bishop of Benevento and of 
Autun, ambassador and minister of state of 
the military despot Napoleon 1., and repre- 
sentative to Whig (and eke Tory) England 
of the «‘ Juste Milieu ”’ citizen King, Louis 
Philippe. In this respect his famous 
memoirs, whenever they do appear, will do 
him better justice than he ever did him- 
self in life, for they will prove, by the 
simple record of facts, how much wiser he 
was than even his contemporaries sup- 
posed, but of what a very different kind 
of wisdom ! 

The opinion of those who have heard 
chapters of these ‘‘ memoirs ’’ read is, that 
the real reason for the repeated delays in 
their publication lies not so much in the 
alleged fact that the scandalous revela- 


NOT! 


tions (giving the names of the actors and 
actresses) would frighten and even injure 
the still living connections of illustrious 
families, as in the certainty that the 
boldly formulated opinions of the writer 
show too clearly the political contempt in 
which he held his countrymen highest in 
office, and in the evidence, to his unpreju- 
diced mind, of what consequences must 
inevitably follow upon their stupidity and 
cowardice. 

When speaking of Prince Talleyrand 
the word «‘ unprejudiced '’ should be more 
used than any other. For that quondam 
bishop could have no prejudice, as he 
did not fear the devil himself. Properly 
speaking, prejudice was not a thing that 
could enter into the head of a French 
grand seigneur of the last century, far 
less influence his thoughts or actions. 
Prejudice was unknown to him, for the 


For over forty years the public of the civilized world has been kept in suspense from the con- 


stant delays imposed by the ‘“‘ Family Council” on the publication of Prince Talleyrand’s memoirs. Mean- 
while, readings of the precious MS. have taken place at certain times, and passages of the greatest interest 
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portant pages. 


have been consigned to paper by responsible listeners. 


We have the opportunity of giving a few of these 
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reason that it arises 
from a promiscuous 
jostling together of 
people utterly different 
in kind, and from the 
mistaken opinions 
conceived of one an- 
other by those who 
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CARICATURE OF TALLEYRAND, FROM FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


are thus brought into contact. Before the 
Revolution there was no ‘ promiscuous 
jostling,’’ in fact there was no « contact,’’ 
and a French grand seigneur knew no one 
outside of his own caste, nor did he rec- 
ognize such a one as a fellow creature. 
The outsiders belonged to those ill-defined 
anonymous ‘‘ paying masses,’’ which the 
ancient Hungarian law designates as 
‘«misera contribuens plebs.’’ They were 
a kind of ‘‘poussiére humaine,’’ and 
the lofty hand wave of a court lord of 
high degree swept them away into their 
normal, inorganic condition of mere mole- 
cules without so much as the considera- 
tion of a look or thought. The grand 
seigneurs were; the others (les autres) 


all 


Sa 


were not. Such a state of things may be 
difficult for an American to grasp; but 
without understanding it, it is impossible 
to form a conception of the Grande Révolu- 
tion, of what it had to sweep away and 
of what it left behind ; to understand its 
surprises and what the overwhelming 
amount of philosophy needed to be in the 
minds of the « privi- 
leged’’ few who ac- 
cepted it. 

When the serried 
ranks of the high born 
were invaded by « les 
autres,’’ prejudice was 
born, only to reach its 
most extreme height 
twenty or thirty years 
later. In spite of the 
guillotine and its 
massacres, the attack 
of the populace upon 
the mighty of the 
realm seemed for years 
to be a natural phe- 
nomenon, as it were, a 
plague of Egypt, a 
visitation of the most 
horrible description, 
which in time was cer- 
tain to pass away. 
But as time went on, 
and these abominable 
intruders planted 
themselves in the 
good places of public 
life, and there took 
root, prejudice raised 
its head and reigned 
more and more abso- 
it lies at the bottom 
of what is, under the republic, already 
morally civil war. Seventy years ago 
men talked little of blood or birth; they 
endeavored to live through the day as best 
they might under the iron hand of a des- 
pot whose glory hurled them from life 
into death as irresistibly as fate. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand saw 
things more clearly; he indulged in nei- 
ther fictions nor dreams, but took matters 
as they were, and contrived to make him- 
self indispensable to the strongest; he 
believed and knew that whatever hap- 
pened he would remain at the top, if a 
top of any kind existed ; and this is the 
paramount impression made on the minds 
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of all who have now and then heard chap- 
ters of his memoirs read aloud. Having 
neither convictions nor apprehensions as 
a churchman, what doubts should assail 
him? His philosophy regarded with 
severe contempt all those things which 
Hamlet declares not «‘ dreamt of’’ in ours, 
and this it was that made him from first 
to last the superior of Napoleon. The 
World's Ceesar tried at times to escape 
this, but there were three men for whom, 
with all his power, he was no match: M. 
de Narbonne, M. de Talleyrand and the 
pope. To the end they remained his mas- 
ters. The first from the force of court 
etiquette, when he taught the awkward 
potentate, who persisted in calling Louis 
XVI. ‘*mon oncle,’’ how to wear his sword 
in a salon; the second because the said 
potentate felt himself fathomed and in- 
tellectually looked down upon ; and the 
third because from his spiritual elevation 
(in which the pope himself believed) he 
could afford to treat the emperor as a 
‘‘poor player.’’ ‘‘Commediante !’’ mur- 
mured Pius vil. when threatened at 
Fontainebleau. ‘Quel mauvais comé- 
dien !’’ sneered Narbonne when he re- 
turned from the ‘deportment lessons ”’ 


he gave at Malmaison; and ‘‘ Toujours la 


comédie !’’ was the invariable accompani- 
ment to the disdainful shoulder shrugs of 
Talleyrand when Ceesar had committed 
some one of his eternal mistakes. 

Having looked down upon the appar- 
ently mighty man for so many years, 
Talleyrand never lost the sense of his own 
superiority, and probably therein lay the 
secret of his success, as also of the exceed- 
ing ease with which he exercised his en- 
during sway over all with whom he came 
in contact. This ease, and the placidity 
of temper it begot, is one of the things 
which impress one most in the famous 
memoirs. ‘Those to whom has been given 
the opportunity of judging (and they are 
more than one) are above all impressed by 
the exceeding naturalness and simplicity 
of the man ; by the absence of any effort 
to deceive or circumvent other people. or 
to be the «« bad, wicked ’’ individual which 
in reality he never was, but was invaria- 
bly supposed to be. 

\s a matter of fact Talleyrand was much 
less the «last old-world diplomatist ”’ 
than the first one of a modern era, for his 
broad philosophy had no faith in the use- 
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fulness of deception, nor did his good- 
humored scepticism see any adequate re- 
sult likely to be derived from gratuitous 
injury to one’s neighbor. Like many 
statesmen whose contempt of mankind 
has been raised by popular prejudice into 
a governing quality, the ex-bishop of Au- 
tun never took the pains to fill his mind 
with contempt or hatred of humanity. 
He was merely indifferent and loath to 
waste valuable thought on trifles un- 
worthy of attention. At the same time, 
like many other men of his standard, 
when he happened to light upon genuine 
undeniable moral excellence, he was the 
first to bestow upon it the full measure of 
admiration which it deserved, and this he 
did gladly, as if performing a pleasing 
duty. His celebrated niece, the late Du- 
chesse (Dorothée) de Dino, was never wea- 
ry of repeating how on one occasion the old 
prince had welcomed the sight of a minia- 
ture she had recently had copied of her 
illustrious mother, the Duchess of Cour- 
land. «It was,’’ she would say, “ with 
the deepest, most undeniable emotion that 
he exclaimed : ‘Ah! there, indeed, was a 
woman to be worshipped on one’s bended 
knees,’ and it seemed to give him un- 
feigned joy that there was one such.”’ 

As a statesman Prince Talleyrand was 
the reverse of one of the old school. He 
belonged essentially to the new time, in 
which ‘‘ nothing is impossible,’’ and this 
is explained by his total lack of prejudice 
as noted above, and also of any sense of 
fear. He proclaimed himselfthe principle 
of ‘tout arrive,’’ and remained through 
every hour of his life prepared for any- 
thing that might occur, however improb- 
able. He had, it should be said, during 
the first part of his life lived with such a 
host of «‘ incapables ’’ and pretenders, fool- 
ish, mole-eyed fops, that his respect for real 
merit was great, and wherever he found 
it he invariably encouraged or helped it 
forward. In proof of this we quote a line 
from a, letter to the Comte de Choiseul 
(1787): «At last, dear friend, at last, then ! 
The people will be taken into account.”’ 
(Le peuple sera donc enfin compté pour 
quelquechose!) Quite as noteworthy and 
as modern an opinion is expressed in the 
ensuing words from the same letter : 

‘«« Provincial assemblies and local organ- 
izations, and an end to privilege—there 
lies the root of all good. There is nothing 
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that may not spring from provincial ad- 
ministration, and nothing can endure that 
does not spring from this.”’ 

Thus we have, 100 years ago, the recog- 
nition of the same principle in virtue of 
which Mr. Ritchie has had voted, by a so- 
called Radical Parliament, the abolition 
of the antiquated administrative machi- 
nery of old England. (‘« Local Govern- 
ment Bill.’’) 

More than all the amusing anecdotes, 
more than all the private scandals or the 
witty speeches contained in their pages, 
the anxiously expected memoirs will be 
found to contain the record of truly states- 


manlike qualities, and of all the various 
capacities and aptitudes that for over half 
acentury gave their writer such an almost 
undivided dominion over the events and 
the men of his time. 


Napoleon hated M. de Talleyrand 
(which is not difficult to understand), and 
the more because he did not always vent- 
ure to express his aversion, keeping it 
fresh, as it were, until, forever beyond the 
reach of his sometime minister, he could 
express it vindictively in the pages dic- 
tated at St. Helena. The prince saw 
things too clearly in the first place, and in 
the next he despised despotism as being 
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unintelligent ; he could not rouse himself 
into enthusiasm for war or military glory, 
for conquest or the brutal achievements 
of the sword. Incapable of appreciating 
the peaceful intellectuality of Talleyrand’s 
true statesmanship (which was far too 
modern for him), Napoleon secretly felt, 
and felt with indisputable conviction, that 
the bishop who had charge of his foreign 
policy ‘was completely out of harmony 
with his own thought and mode of polit- 
ical action. Louis xvu., on the other 
hand, had no particular love for the prince, 
but this was 
rather due to 
his wounded 
personal van- 
ity. He thor- 
oughly ap- 
preciated 
Talleyrand’s 
superiority, 
but he was an 
exceedingly 
clever man 
himself and 
felt aggrieved 
that anybody 
else should be 
so in a higher 
degree. 

It is a cu- 
rious and 
noteworthy 
fact that only 
the most 
straightfor- 
ward and 
honest among 
men really 
judged M. de 
Talleyrand 
correctly. 
The Duke of Wellington was foremost 
among these, and on one occasion in the 
House of Lords he made one of the short, 
telling speeches for which he was famous 
in bluntly stout and unqualified defence 
of the then French ambassador in Lon- 
don, whom it was the universal habit to 
abuse and vilify as the worst of intriguers, 
not to say the most corrupt of living men. 
When the prince heard of this he was over- 
come with joyful emotion, and seizing his 
hat to repair at once to Apsley house and 
pour forth his thanks, he exclaimed: «‘ He 
is the only man whose esteem I value on 
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account of his own peerless rectitude of 
character, and he is, I believe, the only 
statesman who ever said a good word for 
me.”’ 

Madame de Staél too, than whom no 
more honest spirit or more generous heart 
ever breathed, maintained to the end of 
her life, and in spite of all contrary opin- 
ions, the most constant and sincere regard 
for M. de Talleyrand, an affection for which 
the celebrated Miss Berrys, who belonged 
to the ancient past, never forgave her. 

But the strongest of all claims that will 
be furnished 
by the « me- 
moirs’’ is per- 
haps the as- 
tounding 
proof they 
will produce 
of his fore- 
sight in the 
matter of Ger- 
many and the 
United States. 
In the pages 
which he de- 
votes to the 
last years of 
Louis XVII. 
there are cer- 
tain para- 
graphs, in 
which, speak- 
ing of the 
state of Eu- 
rope toward 
1822-25, and 
of what the 
errors of 1815 
(at the con- 
gress of Vien- 
na) had made 
of it and left undone, he distinctly fore- 
shadows what we have witnessed in the 
lands between the Danube, the Elbe and 
the Rhine. 

‘« Let noone bemistaken.’’ (This is the 
sense of his words as noted down by an at- 
tentive auditor.) ‘What we accomplished 
in Vienna was very inferior work ; sooner 
or later it must go to pieces, although it 
will insure peace for a few years. It is, 
however, condemned by the daily more 
powerful desires of central Germany. 
Everywhere the Germans are aspiring to 
a united Germany, resol'’ed to have it, 


wate 


’ 
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ready for it, and some day one or the 
other of the powers that sit in the Con- 
federation will make this unity and reap 
the profit of its work. There is no fear of 
Austria ; she is herself made up of small 
bits and can help no unity in others ; but 
Prussia must be sharply watched, for she 
will attempt it some day, and should she 
succeed, all the conditions of European 
equilibrium will be overthrown. Then 
the basis of power in Europe must be al- 
tered and new forms of European civili- 
zation must be found.’’ 

Still more interesting to the American 
reader is M. de Talleyrand’s prophecy, 
made nearly seventy years ago, regarding 
the United States. At a private party 
given in Verona, in 1822, on an evening 
following one of the daily sittings of the 
congress, the prince spoke at considerable 
length of the diplomatic work at that mo- 
ment being carried on. He gave as his 
decided opinion that what his colleagues 
and himself were then undertaking could 
not possibly settle the affairs of Europe, or 
establish their equilibrium for any defi- 
nite lapse of time, and was led into allud- 
ing to the United States, of which, at that 
period, it may be said European politi- 
cians took no heed. 

‘‘Europe’’ [this was his singularly ad- 
vanced belief }—*: Europe should keep its 
eyes well open and furnish no pretext 
for the slightest 
recrimination. 
America,’’ he 
added, ‘‘is grow- 
ing and develop- 
ing with each 
succeeding day. 
The United 
States will be- 
come an abso- 
lutely colossal 
power, and an 
hour must come 
in the future 
when, by some 
extraordinary 
scientific discov- 
ery, they will be 
put in more direct 
communication 
with the rest of 
the world to their 
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east. That day America may—probably 
will—wish to look in our direction, and 
to take an interest in what Europe does. 
Let the Old World of our continent, then, 
be more than ever prudent, and not in the 
slightest degree justify the inquisitive- 
ness of the United States, for most assur- 
edly should they set a {cot in Europe the 
status quo would be rudely disturbed, 
and peace and tranquillity would for long 
years become problematical.’’ 

With this quotation we conclude. Why 
the publication of the famous memoirs * 
should have been so repeatedly and for so 
long delayed, is a question that may per- 
haps not be entirely explained even when 
they are given to the world. The alleged 
fear of scandal cannot be accepted as a 
satisfactory reason, for the present time 
in France is not a squeamish one, and 
nothing in the pages left by M. de Talley- 
rand in any degree compares with the 
cynicalities published daily in France 
about living people. There is no doubt, 
however, that the infinitely small politi- 
cians are spared by this silence and delay, 
and it is their relatives who ask for a res- 
pite: There are many men of mark who 
have heard extracts read from these me- 
moirs and can confirm their truth. The 
prince died in 1840, and the politicians of 
today who at over twenty were his famil- 
iars are not quite septuagenarians now. 
Be’ the reason 
what it may, we 
trust that the 
glimpses which 
we have given of 
the contents of 
this hidden his- 
toric scroll will 
suffice to prove 
the interest that 
must be legiti- 
mately excited 
everywhere when 
the whole work 
appears, and that 
there will be 
shown on what a 
lofty eminence 
the writer stood 
as a modern 
liberal states- 
man. 


* These memoirs have at last been given to the publisher and a series of important selections from them 
will shortly appear in the Century magazine.—Eb. 
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By GEORGE H. YENOWINE. 


ILWAUKEE is preéminently a city 
4 of artistic and handsome homes. 
Its beautifully shaded drives and streets, 
overlooking the cool waters of the blue 
lake, are lined with costly residences. The 
West is making rapid and substantial 
progress in the development of art in ar- 
chitecture, and strangers are wont to re- 
mark at the good work in this line which 
is going on in this city. As a result of 
this development there are many examples 
of domestic architecture that are worth 
more than a casual notice. The fact is 
not generally known that Milwaukee has 
the proud distinction of possessing one of, 
if not the very finest, private residence in 
the West. Itis a sumptuous and artistic 
mansion, and is the home of Mrs. Emil 


Schandein, widow of a wealthy 
who planned the house and died abroad 


citizen, 


while arranging for its decoration. This 
home, more a palace than an ordinary 
residence, occupies a full block of high 
ground in the western part of the city, to 
the right of Grand avenue, probably one 
of the finest boulevards in the world. The 
grounds are very attractive, covered as 
they are with great old forest trees and 
embellished with walks, drives and floral 
and landscape gardening of the highest 
order. The house is very large, architectu- 
rally German renaissance, a stone, iron, 
brick and glass structure; of imposing 
proportions viewed from any side, and is 
supplied with every luxurious convenience 
that science can suggest or money procure. 
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establishment, and I trust 
the somewhat extended de- 
scription, with the accom- 
panying photographic illus- 
trations, will prove of more 
than local interest. 

The interior of this house 
is arranged in a much more 
homelike manner than would 
be imagined from the impos- 
ing grandeur of its exterior ; 
for while no expense has 
been spared in the attain- 
ment of artistic excellence, 
the aim throughout has been 
rather the development of an 
elegant and tasteful home 
than the lavish display of 
unlimited wealth. The en- 
trance doors, under a broad, 
heavily carved granite porte- 
cochére, are handsomely de- 
signed and executed in solid 
oak set with bevelled panels 
of heavy plate glass. The 
main hall, in itself a salon, 
probably one of the largest 
in this country, is seventy 
feet in length by seventeen 
and a half in width, and is 
completely finished in quar- 
tered oak, the ceiling being 
heavily panelled and the im- 


FIREPLACE IN THE HALLWAY. 


The owner fancied the 
architecture of a modern- 
ized castle palace on the 
banks of the Rhine, and 
he sent an American ar- 
chitect toGermany to look 
over the structure and per- 
fect plans for the Milwau- 
kee house. While the 
mansion is modelled to 
some extent after the Ger- 
man castle, it is much 
more imposing, much more 
artistic in its embellish- 
ments, is thoroughly 
American in its appoint- 
ments and is indeed one of 
the sights of the « blonde 
city of the lakes.’’ 

There are many novel 
and unique features in the 
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THE STAIRWAY. 


imense mantel on the right of design and 
proportion suited to the dimensions of 


the hall. The wainscoting is carried en- 
tirely around the hall, while richly carved 
pilasters support the heavy wooden beams 
of the ceiling, the wall panels formed by 
this arrangement being painted a dull 
olive color, embossed with the figure in 
gold of a rampant lion bearing a sword. 
The first room to the left, which is the 
breakfast room, is finished in quartered 
oak of a reddish tone, which adds to the 
solidity and fine decorative lines of the 
oak the rich coloring of mahogany. The 
style of the pure German renaissance is 
carried out in this room, the ceiling be- 
ing intersected by heavy beams of wood, 
the panels between painted in tints of 
blue with an appropriate design upon 


each. Theside walls above the wainscot 
are covered with elaborated leather, the 
frieze surmounting this being of a blue 
tint with appropriate mottoes in old Ger- 
man text. Upon the floor of this room 
is a handsome Persian rug of special de- 
sign and manufacture, ‘: partly conceal- 
ing and partly revealing ’’ the handsome 
parquet of imported woods with which 
all the rooms on this floor are laid. The 
French windows are of great length and 
give entrance from a wide piazza. A 
special feature of this room is its four 
angle china closets, which, set in the wall 
above the wainscot, leave space below for 
the reception of chairs. Directly oppo- 
site the door of the breakfast room is the 
entrance to the cloakroom—in itself a 
comparatively new architectural feature 
—which contains all necessary conven- 
iences of the toilet. Next in succession 
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comes the ladies’ sitting room, decorated 
and furnished in Moresque style, all the 
woodwork being finished in a deep bronze 
color with ornamented panels of reddish 
blue. The side walls, above the wainscot, 
are painted in a geometric pattern, while 
extremely rich Moresque ornamentation 
covers the ceiling. The combination gas 
jets and elec- 
troliers which 
are used in 
this room are 
made from an 
appropriate 
special de- 
sign. The 
material em- 
ployed in 
upholstering 
is Titian ve- 
lure. The 
sofa and 
chairs are 
covered with 
this material, 
with heavy 
passemente- 
rie cords in 
lieu of arms. 
Soft down 
pillows are 
provided for 
each. The 
curtains, also 
of Titian ve- 
lure, are fin- 
ished with 
antique oxi- 
dized silver 
borders, edg- 
es and loops. 
Over the 
mantel is a 
large panel of 
Moresque ar- 
mor. The bay window of this room con- 
tains a little private sanctum, which is 
furnished with a desk, chairs, table and 
an enormous tiger-skin rug. A handsome 
wood grille and portiéres separate this 
apartment from the main room, while a 
private business office, finished in walnut 
and fitted with every convenience, is close 
athand. Theapartment adjoining the sit- 
ting room is a combination of music room 
and library. The woodwork is of natural 
cherry, finely finished, and the decorations 
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of a nature appropriate to the use for which 
the room is intended. Everywhere there 
is a profusion of embossed leather work. 
The music room proper, which is divided 
from the main room by a railing and grille, 
richly carved with designs emblematic of 
music, is situated in the recess of the big 
bay window, and its floor is a raised plat- 
form, twelve 
inches in 
height, which 
acts as a 
sounding 
board for the 
piano which 
stands upon 
it. The three 
windows by 
which this 
room is light- 
ed are of ca- 
thedral glass, 
the central 
panel repre- 
senting ‘‘ The 
Trumpeter of 
Sackingen”’ 
on horseback, 
encircled by 
an elaborate 
frieze repre- 
senting oper- 
atic scenes, 
the wholesur- 
mounted by 
a transom 
containing a 
portrait of the 
poet -author 
Scheffel. The 
side windows 
represent re- 
spectively the 
cities of Hei- 
delberg and 
frescos repre- 


The 


ceiling 


Sackingen. 
sent cupids playing upon different instru- 


ments. On either side of the steps lead- 
ing from the platform of the music room 
to the floor of the library is a beantiful- 
ly carved and fluted column reaching to 
the ceiling, and surmounted by brackets 
against which rest the dividing grilles. 
The library ceiling is arranged in three 
panels having respectively representations 
of marble busts of Shakespeare, Goethe 
and Rembrandt, masters of the drama, 
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THE RECEPTION 


poetry and art. The walls are lined with 
bookcases containing an extensive and 
varied collection of choice works by Ger- 
man, English and American authors. 
Over the mantel hangs a life-sized portrait 
of the late Mr. Schandein. 

Leaving the library one enters the 
drawing room, to which access is given 
by two large arches in the walls, richly 
draped with elegant portiéres, those on 
the library side being of blue silk tapestry 
while those of the drawing room are of 
pale blue satin damask. There are also 
curtains of real point lace costing a fabu- 
lous sum. The woodwork of the mantel 
and the furniture of this room are of 
satinwood and gold in the style of Louis 
XVI. The walls are panelled in blue silk, 
on which are delicately traced in the style 
of the period ornamental designs and nat- 
ural flowers. The ceiling is a ground of 


sky blue with groups of cupids with 


wreaths of flowers. The furniture is up- 
holstered in pale blue satin damask, re- 


lieved by an occasional gilt chair or other 


ROOM. 


odd piece, harmonizing in color with the 
general effect. There is a satinwood cab- 
inet of beautiful design, embellished by 
some of the finest specimens of carved 
flora known to the art. Therichly gilded 
chandelier, a combination of gas and elec- 
tric lighting, has forty-two lights. The 
rug of Royal Axminster was specially 
designed and manufactured for this room, 
and is in complete harmony with the ceil- 
ing decorations and the curtains of the 
windows—an exquisite combination of 
pale blue silk and Brussels lace artisti- 
cally draped. Next in order is the recep- 
tion room, which communicates with the 
drawing room by means of large doors. 
This room is decorated in the style of 
Louis xv. The woodwork is of dark ma- 
hogany with a wainscot of embossed silk 
plush of a delicate shade of lilac extend- 
ing around its entire length. The panels 
surrounding this are a combination of 
plain and figured lavender silk running up 
to the picture moulding, above which is a 
painted frieze ornamentation. interlaced 
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A VIEW IN THE LIBRARY. 


with flowers which droop in rich clusters 
upon the silken panels of the wall beneath. 
The hearth and facings are in Egyptian 
onyx, and are of surpassing richness and 
beauty. The ornamentation which bor- 
ders the ceiling consists of flowers and 
shells. The centre, representing the sky, 
shows a mischievous cupid wantonly 
wounding with his darts the ‘ amour- 
ettes ’’ by which he is surrounded. The 
furniture, of mahogany and gold, is of 
suitable and elegant designs, and is up- 
holstered in lavender satin damask. A 
special feature in this room is the bay- 
window, the floor of which is constructed 
in the form of a semicircular raised dais 
one step higher than that of the main 
room, from which it is divided by carved 
railings and columns. ‘This window 
niche is furnished with chairs and a 
small table, and a novel effect is produced 
by the introduction of a silken canopy 


extending from the 
window to the col- 
umns which sepa- 
rate the two rooms. 

In the windows 
and on either side of 
theentrance hangsa 
combination of silk 
damask and Russia 
lace curtains. The 
dining room wood- 
work is of dark oak. 
The mantel is of 
grand proportions, 
being ten feet in 
width and reaching 
from floor to ceil- 
ing. Its main shelf 
is supported at a 
height of eight feet 
by four carved col- 
umns and _ sur- 
mounted by two 
large caryatides rep- 
resenting respect- 


ively the male and 
female forms. These 
figures extend tothe 
ceiling, which they 


apparently uphold. 

Opposite the mantel 

is a carved side- 

board, eight feet 

long, furnished 

with shelves and 
mirrors. At the lower end of the room 
and opposite the main entrance is a large 
window, on either side of which are cab- 
inet closets for the reception of silver ware. 
The spaces between wainscot and ceiling 
are decorated with embossed leather of a 
light tan color. A frieze of appropriate 
cartoons is a novel feature. Two massive 
chandeliers, each containing sixty lights 
and a centre light, depend from the ceil- 
ing. 

Leading to the second floor is the stair- 
way, of noble proportions, located on one 
side of the main hall, which was made by 
the famous artist, George Mueller, a sub- 
ject of special study, with a view to the 
combination of beauty and utility—an 
object which has been fully gained. The 
stairway occupies an area of almost twenty 
square feet. Upon the newel post stands 
a female figure, life size, supporting with 
uplifted hands the beam of the second 
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story. To the front and tothe rear of this 
figure is a carved grille corresponding in 
depth with the frieze of the wood ceiling. 
On the line of the second story on either 
side are two enormous crayon cartoons, 
original designs by Wohulich, which are 
the originals of two prize pictures painted 
for the Pinakothek in Munich by that 
artist. Above these pictures rises the stair- 
way dome, which is decorated with figures 
of children at play among tropical plants. 
A beautiful stained glass window sur- 
mounts the whole. 
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In the main hall there is a wrought- 
iron screen of most dainty workmanship, 
which was made to order for the Empress 
Victoria of Germany, but was allowed to 
go out of the royal family and was secured 
by the present owners. The panels of it 
are covered with satin, all hand embroid- 
ered. The illustrations which accompany 
this article, made from photographs, will 
give the reader a better idea of the beau- 
tiful interior of this western mansion than 
all the descriptive adjectives at my com- 
mand. 


A CORNER IN THE LIBRARY, 
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AMATEUR PORTRAITURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By CLARENCE BLOOMFIELD MOORE. 


HE amateur portrait as arule achieves is nothing else to do when in the presence 
but a ««succés d’estime’’ from the rel- of the artist. As it is not well to look a 
atives and friends of the sitter, who very gift horse in the mouth, so neither is it 
politely praise it, because in truth there expedient to scrutinize a gift portrait in 
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the face. But we amateurs, conscious of 
our own defects, in nowise discouraged, 
should persevere—the Bceotians finally 
learnt the art of war—and with careful at- 
tention and never-ending vigilance doubt- 
less most creditable work can eventually 
be produced. Not that the sitter will ever 
be satisfied— professional and amateur 
alike fail of that—since all have at heart 
an ideal of self, and wish to appear not as 
they look but as they would like to look. 
Who ever saw anyone pleased with his 
(and I trust I may be pardoned if I also 
add her) individual portrait in a group? 
And yet all the rest are considered ‘‘ speak- 
ing likenesses.’’ 

For some time to come the professional 
in portraiture need apprehend no active 
competition from the amateur. Theowner 
ofa well-known gallery was recently asked 
if his business had suffered through the 
many amateurs now taking portraits. 
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‘«¢Oh, no,’’ he replied. ‘‘When anyone 
has had his picture taken by an amateur 
he comes to me to sit in order to see what 
he really does look like.”’ 

The truly beautiful landscape work now 
done by many amateurs should encourage 
them to explore also the more devious 
paths of portraiture. 

In landscapes the lighting and the pos- 
ing are done for us, and anyone with ar- 
tistic taste and a certain amount of expe- 
rience in the dark room can take pictures 
of which he may well be proud, provided 
always that he is not disposed to accom- 
plish too much in too short a time. 

In portraiture everything depends upon 
the artist, and this—added to the fact that 


few amateurs seem disposed to hire gal- 
leries for short periods, and fewer still own 
them—makes the realms of portraiture 
a terra incognita for some of our most suc- 
cessful landscape artists in photography. 


| 


It is true that 
small figures and 
heads can be taken 
in-doors by placing 
the sitter in a corner 
of the room between 
two windows and 
cutting off a portion 
of the light from 
one of them, to give 
a lighted and a 
shaded side to the 
face; or the dark 
side of a sitter pos- 
ing near a single 
window can be il- 
lumined by the aid 
of mirrors ; but for 
really effective 
lighting, for large 
heads or for the suc- 
cessful reproduc- 
tion of black or 
white drapery 
which will in any 
way compete with 
professionals a sky- 
lightis absolutely 
necessary. 

The same may be 
said of out-of-door 
portraits, though 
very creditable 
work can be done 
(as I have suggested 
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in another article) by placing the sitter in 
the sunlight, allowing it to strike more 
on one side of the face for contrast, and 
then softening the glare by means of a 
sheet raised above; or again, by posing 
the sitter in the shadow cast by some ob- 
ject not overhead, so that a brighter light- 
ing may be upon one side of the face. 

For portraits, however, which can com- 
pete with the best, a skylight must be 
employed and a deal of practice is neces- 
sary. More- 
over, the true 
artist in por- 
traiture is 
born, not 
made. Just 
as no amount 
of chemicals 
will cause the 
latent image 
to appear 
upon the 
plate unless 
the exposure 
has previous- 
ly been made, 
so neither 
skylight nor 
practice will 
bring marked 
success to 
anyone, if 
the instinct 
is not in- 
nate; and 
conversely, 
as the image, 
though b ur- 
ied in the 
sensitive 
film, can 
never appear 
without the 
assistance of developing chemicals, so 
the inborn talent has absolute need of 
proper surroundings and continued prac- 
tice for its successful cultivation. 

Some photographic societies now have 
a skylight for the use of their members ; 
there are also galleries for hire by the 
morning ; while any photographer in a 
small way will, for an inducement, gladly 
give up his for a forenoon. A few lucky 
amateurs have skylights of their own. 
Should any reader conclude to take unto 
himself a skylight, let him remember that 
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a northern exposure and a western side 
light are the best, the direct rays of the 
sun being very objectionable in a gallery. 
Let him be sure that the panes of glass 
overlap at least four inches—a leaky sky- 
light is a never-ending nuisance, the 
drops of water always apparently falling 
upon the sitter or the operator. 

As to lighting, the proprietor of some 
gallery can give more information in five 
minutes on the spot than a long articie 

could em- 
body. 

My experi- 
ence with 
portrait lens- 
es has been 
very unsatis- 
factory; I 
have tried 
and discard- 
ed three. 
“Depth of 
focus ’’ seem- 
ed to be en- 
tirely lack- 
ing, and even 
on a small 
head, endless 
work with 
the swing- 
back was re- 
quired. To 
be sure they 
worked a 
trifle more 
rapidly, but 
not enough 
to compen- 
sate for the 
time wasted 
in focussing 
and the con- 
sequent ner- 

vousness to the sitter. 

Professionals use a lens guaranteed to 
cover a plate several times the size of the 
work they are engaged upon, and so attain 
sharper definition ; but these large lenses 
are very expensive and hardly suited for 
any save the most ambitious and wealthy 
amateurs. I have found very satisfactory 
a good size landscape lens, warranted to 
cover an eleven by fourteen plate and to 
expose plates six and a half by eight and 
a half inches in size. A few turns of the 
screw of the swing-back are all that is nec- 
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essary ; and ona bright morning, with a 
medium diaphragm, about three seconds’ 
exposure isrequired. The distance neces- 
sary to focus a large landscape lens is such 
that an ordinary gallery does not offer the 
requisite length. This can be remedied 
by lengthening the bellows and using a 
cheap portrait lens for very small heads, 
where a sharp focus is not required: Pow- 


der the sitter’s hair on the shaded side. A 
rubber ball sending a spray of powder 
through a small sieve can be had of all 
dealers in photographers’ supplies. 


Just before the exposure, let the sitter 
moisten the lips ; it does away with that 
rough appearance socommon in portraits. 
Plates are a matter of personal choice, 
while as to developers, any good operator 
can get excellent results from each of those 
now in use if correctly mixed. Hydroki- 
non seems to be going out of fashion. Ei- 
konogen, it is asserted, permits of a shorter 
exposure than pyro; it certainly gives 
beautiful soft details in the whites; the 
image comes up slowly, however, and one 
must have patience. An amateur mixing 
his own pyro and soda developer by weight 
can never rely with any certainty upon 
the strength of the alkali solution, owing 
to the amount of water contained in the 
sodas, which varies according to the damp- 
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ness of the weather and the roughness with 
which the bottle has been corked. 

A good, reliable developer, always con- 
taining the same percentage of the chemi- 
cals used, is the following : 

1. Solution carbonate of soda, specific 
gravity of twenty degrees by the hydrome- 
ter; sulphite of soda, specific gravity of 
sixty degrees. Mix in equal quantities. 

2. Pyro, one ounce; water, twelve 
ounces ; oxalic acid, ten grains. 

To develop, take one ounce of No. 1 to 
one drachm of No. 2. 

The hydrometer can be purchased 
of any stock dealer. Distilled water 
should be used and the soda solu- 
tion filtered after mixing. The alka- 
lies keep indefinitely, but it is well 
to mix only small quantities of pyro 
atatime. For soft effects in a por- 
trait it is best to use three parts 
old developer to one of new, adding 
twenty-five per cent. of new after the 
development of each plate. If, how- 
ever, a number of days have elapsed 
between sittings and the old devel- 
oper has become cloudy, it must be 
discarded. In regard to manipula- 
tion of portraits in the dark room, 
the amateur must rely mainly upon 
careful observation. 

Several years ago, when plates were 
less rapid and the image came up 
very slowly, I had a rather uncanny 
dark-room experience. I was alone 
in the house, with the exception of 
two,servants on the upper floor ; it 
was midnight, and I was in almost 
total darkness, the faint light from a 

small ruby lantern serving to make more 
apparent the surrounding gloom. I was 
developing a large head of a male friend, 
a near kinsman of whom, lately deceased, 
had been on very bad terms with me. 
Although not resembling each other, a 
strong family type was clearly traceable in 
each member of their family. Slowly the 
image began to appear on the white surface 
of the plate, more and more taking to itself 
the features of the deceased relative of the 
sitter, until fora moment I was alone with 
thedead man. Though not superstitious, 
the effect upon me was startling ; but grad- 
ually the countenance changed and the 
portrait of my friend was before me. I 
am free to confess that my nerves were 
somewhat shaken by the incident, 
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To the enthusiastic amateur in 
portraiture poses will not be want- 
ing. A very effective lighting 
is the so-called Rembrandt, thus 
named, apparently, on 
the «lucus a non”’ prin- 
ciple, since we see no 
such effects in Rem- 
brandt’s pictures. This 
consists in shutting off 
all but a very little light 
from the front and side 
of the sitter and throwing 
open the curtains behind. 

The head is posed in pro- 

file, which is accentuated 

by a brilliant line of 

light, the rest of the face 

being in shadow. If the 

sitter has drapery of a 

dark color, care must be 

taken to admit, at the 

front of the gallery, light 
sufficient to illuminate the darker 
side, and give proper detail in the 
shadows. 

The ‘‘ cameo”’ is a portrait of a blonde 
or of a brunette with the hair heavily 
powdered, draped 
in white and taken 
on a black back- 
ground, the body 
below the shoul- 
ders shading off 
into the dark color 
behind. This latter 
effect is obtained 
by the use of a 
‘‘vignetter’’ slid- 
ing on a rod and 
inserted within 
the camera. If 


upon any occasion, owing to under-tim- 


ing or insufficient development, 
the shadows in a face are too 
heavy, causing them to print in 
too deep a shade during the time 
required to bring out detail in 
the rest of the face, it will be 
found that a judicious applica- 
tion of blue paint where more 
intensity is required will equal- 
ize the printing qualities of the 
negative. 

In the case of a “ thin’’ nega- 
tive, that is to say (for the benefit 
of the general reader), a nega- 
tive upon which the deposit from 

the developing 
chemical is not 
sufficiently thick, 
thus allowing the 
light to take effect 
too quickly, print- 
ing under two or 
three sheets of 
tissue paper will 
be found of great 
benefit. 

By way of stimu- 
lant to the artistic 
appetite, photog- 
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raphy in costume is well worth trying. 
With very little trouble and expense nuns, 
Quakeresses and fair Castilians may be 
improvised, and large heads and shoulders 
in these costumes are sometimes strikingly 
successful.. It may, perhaps, be of interest 
to the amateur not thoroughly versed in 
portraiture, and the reader who has not 
yet taken to himself a camera, but still 
regards the subject of photography as one 
of general interest, to know the various 
steps in the making of a portrait from the 
placing of the dry plate into the recep- 
tacle known as the holder, until that time 
when, paying the remainder of the price 
not exacted in advance, the finished pict- 
ures are handed over by the affable young 
lady behind the counter. 

After the «filling ’’ of the «holders ’’ in 
aroom where no white light may enter, 
the plate is carried into the operating 
room. Next, the sitter is posed and prop- 
erly lighted by arrangement of the cur- 
tains. The right size of the sitter having 
been obtained by moving the camera the 
requisite distance, the proper focus is 
taken, and if a large head be required, 
or seated figure, of which all portions 
cannot be on thesame plane, . 
the swing-back is manipu- 
lated until all parts of the 
image on the ground glass 
are clear and distinct. The 
swing-back is the frame hold- 
ing the ground glass, and by 
means of screws it can be 
turned on its horizontal and 
vertical axes until the ground 
glass, the place of which, just 
before the uncapping of the 
lens, is taken by the plate 
holder, is parallel to the 
image as it appears upon its 
surface—which image, it is 
to be remembered, is always 
in a position the reverse of 
the actual pose. This adjust- 
ment is necessitated by cer- 
tain optical laws, upon which 
it is needless to enter here. 

Next the diaphragm, or stop, 
is inserted into the lens 
through a slit made for the 
purpose. The stop is a sheet 
of metal the size of the tube 
containing the lens, in the 
centre of which is an aperture. 
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This opening allows the rays to pass 
only through the centre of the lens where 
the angle of refraction is least, thus shut- 
ting off the light from the outer portion 
where the angle of refraction is greater, 
and where slight inequalities of the sur- 
face affect more decidedly the rays and 
render the image less distinct. The use 
ofthe diaphragm also greatly increases the 
‘depth of focus,’’ a term applied to the 
increased capacity given to the lens to 
represent with distinctness objects before 
and behind the plane of the focus. The 
apertures in the diaphragm are of various 
sizes according to the degree of ‘‘ sharp- 
ness’’ required, and the operator is com- 
pelled to bear in mind that, under the 
same conditions of light, owing to the 
amount cut off, the smaller the stop the 
longer is the time of exposure. 

Now comes the capping of the lens, 
after which the ground glass is replaced 
by the plate holder and the slide removed. 
A very delicate question next arises, 
namely, the length of exposure, for the 
plates may be either over-timed or under- 
timed, and with the great sensitiveness to 
light possessed by them at the present 
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day, there is indeed a slender margin. If 
over-timed, the negative and print will 
have a flat, burned-out look, lacking con- 
trast: if under-timed, it will present an 
image wanting in contour and with no 
detail in the shadows. In estimating the 
length of exposure, the weather, the time 
of day and the season of the year are the 
principal factors to be taken into consid- 
eration. Sometimes, moreover, the light 
is very deceptive under apparently favor- 
able conditions, being of a yellow and 
non-actinic quality. This may be de- 
tected by placing a piece of blue glass be- 
fore the eye and quickly removing it, 
when the yellowness of the light will be- 
come apparent. The succeeding step is 
the exposure, consisting of the removal of 
the cap and its return. The slide being 
pushed back, the holder is now taken to 
the dark room and there begins the de- 
velopment, which consists of pouring cer- 
tain chemicals over the apparently virgin 
plate, when gradually the latent image 
appears, the high lights coming first. 
The development, entirely a matter of ex- 
perience, having been carried sufficiently 
far, the plate is washed and put into a 


saturated solution of alum 
for a few moments. 

This clears and hardens 
the film, preventing « frill- 
ing,’’ a term applied when 
the gelatine separates from 
the glass. Next comes an- 
other washing and the plate 
is left for about ten minutes 
in a bath of hypo-sulphite 
of soda. This chemical dis- 
solves the salts of silver 
which have not become in- 
soluble by exposure to light 
and the action of the devel- 
oper, thus preventing the dis- 
coloration of the negative by 
removing all the silver salts 
which might become dis- 
colored when taken from the 
ruby light of the dark room. 
It was the discovery by Sir 
John Herschel of the solu- 
bility of the salts unaffected 
by actinic influences which 
furnished to Daguerre the 
missing link, after he had 
successfully solved the mys- 
tery of the latent image and 

‘‘coaxed from the shy salts of silver their 
secrets deep hidden away,”’ culminating 
in his triumph in 1839,* when Arago, be- 
fore the three French academies, read his 
paper explaining the discovery, and, as 
«the eye is more credulous than the ear,”’ 
displayed a series of permanent sun pict- 
ures. It may be appropriate to explain 
here why ruby light or deep orange is 
alone permissible in the dark room. 

The chemical rays of light which affect 
the silver salts are found at the blue end 
of the spectrum, and these rays are largely 
excluded by allowing the light to pass 
through deep orange or ruby glass. 

After removal from the ‘‘hypo,’’ the 
plate is thoroughly washed and placed on 
a rack to dry. Subsequently, if it turns 
out to have been insufficiently developed, 
more density can be added by the use of 
bi-chloride of mercury and ammonia ; if, 
on the other hand, the development has 
been carried too far, the deposit on the 
plate is reduced by potassium ferri-cyan- 

* To Nicéphore Niepce should be accorded credit 
equalling Daguerre, and his death alone prevented 
him from attaining the same enduring fame as Da- 
guerre, his collaborateur for years. 
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ide. Intensification and reduction are ex- 
periments dangerous to the negative, and, 
if possible, are best avoided. The nega- 
tive is now ready for the retoucher. Ah, 
the retoucher! In-his gift is the fountain 
of eternal youth, vainly sought by Ponce 
de Leon. We sometimes read in the 
papers of marriages arranged through an 
exchange of photographs. Under such 
circumstances a man might lead his grand- 
mother to the altar, or run the risk of 
a suit for breach of promise with his re- 
spected ancestor in the réle of plaintiff. 
That the power of the retoucher is now 
abused to a shameful extent there can be 
no doubt, and each year the professional 
photographers, in convention assembled, 
fulminate against the practice, and con- 
tinue on as before. Toacertain extent re- 
touching is undoubtedly legitimate. As 
many defects are magnified by the lens, 
it would seem only proper to correct this 
tendency, leaving the blemishes as they 
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appear in life. Again, in the case of 
freckles, it must be remembered that the 
color value of yellow* in photography is 
much darker than it appears to our eyes; 
hence, the retoucher with perfect propriety 
may reduce the shade of these unwelcome 
little spots to a point consistent with their 
natural appearance. 

What the retoucher can do is shown by 
the portrait of an old man ‘before and 
after,’’ to borrow an expression from the 
medical literature of the newspapers. I 
think it only fair to state that this nega- 
tive, selected to be offered upon the altar 
of the retoucher, was chosen simply to 
illustrate the point at issue and not asa 
sample of creditable work. 

I have an acquaintance, a lady about 
sixty-five years of age, with a face phenom- 
enally wrinkled and puckered, who once 
complained in my hearing that she had 
never had a photograph which resembled 
her. Well knowing that the fault lay in 

too exact a likeness, I 
suggested that she allow 
me totrymyhand. The 
picture having been duly 
taken and developed, the 
negative was carried toa 


microscopic retoucher, 
with the injunction to do 


his best. So well did he 
accomplish his task that 
a man, a friend of mine, 
who saw me at work on 
the print, asked for an 
introduction, the picture 
representing a buxom- 
looking woman of per- 
haps thirty years of age. 
It may not be out of 
place to add that the sit- 
ter found it ‘a perfect 
likeness.”’ 

And now a few words 
as to the process of re- 
touching. The portions 
of the negatives to be re- 
touched, first, with the 


*It is said upon very good 
authority that in the case of a 
person suffering from small- 
pox, a photograph taken the 
day previous to the appearance 
of the rash shows it in the skin, 
although invisible to the naked 
eye at the time of the sitting. 
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aid of a little cotton, having been covered 
with ‘‘ retouching ’’ varnish, the retoucher 
with a lead pencil begins his work. 

It must be borne in mind that shades 
as well as positions are reversed upon a 
negative, white becoming black, and vice 
versa. Moles, freckles, wrinkles, etc., 
being dark in color, appear white, and 
these the pencil of the retoucher darkens 
to the same tint as the surrounding skin 
in such a manner that they are entirely 
merged and disappear. Withsuch defects 
as appear in black on the negative and will 
consequently be reproduced in white on 
the print, the retoucher has nothing to do, 
it being the duty of the « spotter,’’ later 


on, with a brush and India ink to paint 
them out on the finished photograph. 
After the retoucher has removed such 


blemishes or unwelcome traces of the 
ravages of time as lie in his power, the 
negative has a mottled look which is 
rectified by going carefully over the high 
lights and giving a smoother appearance 
to the face. The negative is now ready 
for the printer. First, a sensitive paper 
is prepared with albumen and silver salts, 
and when dry anc. cut to the proper size, 
a sheet is placed face to face with the neg- 
ative in a printing frame, and exposed 
to the light with the negative on top. 
When the image, which is not latent in 
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this case, appears sufficiently dark it is 
taken out and given an acid bath, being 
carefully washed afterward. Next it is 


toned or given the proper color by means 
of gold chloride and certain alkalies, after 
which it is thoroughly washed in salt 
Then follows the hypo bath, an- 


water. 
other washing in salt 
water and an all- 
night washing in 
fresh water. Previ- 
ous to the hypo bath 
the printing must be 
carried on in a dark- 
ened room or one 
illuminated through 
orange glass. Next, 
the prints, while still 
wet, are covered on 
the back with adhe- 
sive material and 
placed upon the card- 
board mounts. They. 
are then put away be- 
tween sheets of paper 
and allowed to dry 
for three or four 
hours, when they are 
ready for the « spot- 
ter,’’ to whose duty 
reference has already 
been made. 

Lastly, the surface 
of the prints is rubbed 
over with castile 
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soap and they are run four or five times 
through the burnisher, consisting of two 
heated cylinders of steel which roll the 
print between them and cause the soap to 
give the high polish which we are accus- 
tomed to see. 

It is to be hoped, in view of all these 
various stages through which the phote- 
graph passes, that the reader will not bein 
too great haste for his pictures after sit- 
ting, and particularly when he calls to 
mind that through competition there is at 
present very little profit in them for the 
profession. And this recalls an amusing 
occurrence which recently happened to 
myself. I was seated in the park on the 
same bench with two men who were dis- 
cussing the very low prices in certain 
branches of trade brought about by ruin- 
ous competition. Finally one of the men 
turned to me and asked: «Are you in 
business?’’ <« Yes,’’ I replied, ««I am a 
photographer.’’ ‘Much competition in 
your trade?’’ ‘Dreadful,’ I replied. 
‘« What do you get for a dozen cabinets ?’”’ 
‘‘T frequently take a dozen for nothing 
and throw in a glass of champagne.’’ 
And leaving the men hopelessly mystified, 
I sauntered off. 





THE DAISY.—(Ronprav.) 


BY LEE Woopwarp. 


The daisy lies in clusters bright, 

So tempting to my true love's sight, 
That, plucking one, she coyly said, 
**1’ll wed, | will not wed, I'll wed,’’ 

As one by one fell petals white. 


**1’°ll wed, I'll not,’’ with heart so light, 
But, lachaday! she faltered quite, 
For fell the last, ‘‘1 will not wed— 

The daisy lies.’’ 


And threw it down with pretty spite, 
While tears unbidden dimmed ber sight ; 
But, bending low, | softly said, 
While dimpled cheeks grew rosy red, 
‘‘We two will prove your saying trite: 
The daisy lies.’’ 





AN EARLY 


AMERICAN PRINCESS. 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 


( NE of the first American girls to wear 
the title of princess was Miss Caro- 
line Fraser of South Carolina. Her fa- 
ther, Major Fraser, was a Scotchmian who 
came to this country in the army sent 
over by King George to crush the rebel- 
lion led by that greater George—he who 
afterward became the Father of his Coun- 
try. Caroline was not the only child of 
the Scotch major and his southern wife. 
There were some five girls and two boys, 
the former bringing the most credit to his 
name. The boys were wild blades. One 
of them, Charles, died in early manhood ; 
the other, William, lived to be an-old man 
and served as a soldier in the late civil 
war. The one who died was 
the subject of fourteen lines 
of blank verse written by 
his elder sister, Miss Jane 
Fraser, and published by 
her in a tiny journal of 
which she was the editor 
and proprietor, called the 
Youth’s Literary Messen- 
ger. I have before me the 
two bound volumes of this 
journal, containing all the 
numbers that appeared. It 
was published in Philadel- 
phia in 1839, and here ona 
time-stained page is the 
littlepoem. It is not signed 
with the writer’s name — 
merely by her official title «« Ed.’’; but a 
lady who was her pupil at the famous 
school kept by her sister in Bordentown, 
New Jersey, told me that Miss Jane con- 
fessed its authorship and its subject to 
her. I copy the verses, not for their liter- 
ary merit, but for their unique interest as 
the tribute of a sister to the memory of a 
brother whose death had not been regard- 
ed as an overpowering affliction by the 
other members of the family. It is called 
“The Unregretted.”’ 
“ There |!—lay him down—and let his mother earth 
Cover his faults and follies. And let death 
Blot the dark record from ‘the minds of those 
Whose pitying tears stern justice would forbid. 
Say he was human—and that single word 
Graven upon his stone will tell the tale 


Of weakness, guilt and woe ; of time misspent, 
Eternity despis’d, of wasted pow’rs, 

Affections blighted, and fair hopes destroy’d. 

The lost! the unregretted! No! Oh, no! 

Still there beat hearts that can o’erleap the gulf 
Where recklessly those precious gifts were hurl'd, 
And o’er the early idol mem’ry shrines, 

But weep the more, that none beside may weep !”’ 


CAROLINE FRASER. 


It was after the death of «« The Unre- 
gretted’’ that Major Fraser determined to 
come North and give his daughters the 
advantages of Philadelphia society in the 


winter season. Wishing at the sametime 
to have a country home for his family, 
he cast about him for some place not too 
far from the Quaker City and yet far 
enough to give them a change of air and 
scene. 

The fact that William Burns, a fellow 
Scotsman and one whom he had known in 
the old country, had settled in Bordentown 
turned his attention to that place, and 
making a visit there he found it all that 
could be desired in the way of a country 
home. Not only was the village greatly 
favored by nature, being situated on a bluff 
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commanding the Delaware river from 
Trenton almost to Burlington, and the 
mouth of the winding Crosswicks Creek, 
but it had social attractions that were not 
to be despised. There Joseph Bonaparte, 
ex-king of Naples and of Spain, the elder 
brother of the great Napoleon, had settled, 
bringing with him a retinue of young 
princes, princesses, etc., which made the 
society of the little New Jersey town some- 
thing that a metropolis might have en- 
vied. Major Fraser bought a fine prop- 
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erty in Park street, and built a large and 
comfortable house flush with the side- 
walk, leaving extensive grounds behind 


and‘at the side. Hither he brought his 
surviving son and his handsome and ac- 
complished daughters. 

The youngest and the handsomest of 
these was Caroline, a tall, well-made girl, 
with large gray eyes, a fair skin and soft 
brown hair. She had not been seen upon 
the village streets or at the village festivi- 
ties many times before the dashing, good- 
for-nothing Prince Lucien Murat, son of 
the brilliant cavalry leader and nephew 
of the Bonapartes, discovered the charms 
of mind and mien of the southern beauty. 
There is no doubt that he fell seriously in 
love with her, for, though Major Fraser 
had money enough, his fortune was not 
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of such magnitude as to attract titled 
suitors for his daughter’s hand. The 
prince had nothing to live on except the 
allowance made him by his Uncle Joseph, 
who had given him a farm on the Trenton 
road, where he passed such part of his 
time as was not spent in the barrooms and 
at the cockpits of Bordentown and neigh- 
boring places. 

Prince Murat was an ardent lover, and 
it required no practised eye to discover 
the nature of his sentiments toward the 
beautiful Miss Fraser. She was not the 
last to make the discovery, and as the 
prince was as attractive as he was grace- 
less, he soon found that his passion was 
reciprocated. Major Fraser, notwithstand- 
ing the character of the prince—a charac- 
ter which he made no effort to conceal— 
favored the suit, and promised his daugh- 
ter a handsome dot on her wedding day. 
While the marriage was not unattractive 
to the Fraser family, the rumors of it that 

reached the ears of the exiled 
king filled his soul with wrath, 
and he swore that if his ungrate- 
ful nephew married this untitled 
American girl, let her be a thou- 
sand times the beauty that she 
was, he would not only cut him 
off with a franc in his will, but— 
and this was more to the point 
—he would discontinue his allow- 
ance. 

Love laughs at irate uncles, be 
they kings or commoners; and 
one night when Joseph was quiet- 
ly sleeping on the mahogany and 

gilt bedstead that he brought from France 
(now, as it happens, the property of the 
writer of these lines), dreaming, no doubt, 
of his short-lived reigns, a closed carriage 
dashed madly past the park gates and 
over the sandy road to Trenton, where it 
pulled up in front of the Episcopal church 
of which the Reverend Doctor Beasley, 
father of the late judge, was rector. Out 
of this coach leaped the gallant prince, 
who forthwith helped the frightened but 
not unwilling Miss Frasertoalight. Doc- 
tor Beasley was aroused, and donning his 
priestly robes he performed the ceremony 
which made Caroline Fraser the Princess 
Murat. Then the prince and princess re- 
entered the coach and drove leisurely back 
to the house of the husband, which was situ- 
ated on the road that leads to Bordentown. 
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No doubt the honeymoon was as 
substantial sweet as most honey- 
moons are, but less happy moons 
were soon .to rise. Uncle Joseph 
was as good as his word. He 
stopped Prince Lucien’s allowance 
and must have forced him to give 
up his farm, for it was not many 
months before the newly made 
princess returned with her hus- 
band and new-born babe, the pres- 
ent Prince Joachim Murat, to her 
father’s house in Bordentown. 
There Anna, the Duchesse de 
Mouchy, Caroline, the Baronne 
de Chasseron, and Prince Achille 
were born. 

It did not take Prince Murat 
long to spend the dot supplied 
by his wife's father. Then her 
sister, Miss Jane, came to the res- 
cue with asmall fortune that had been left 
her by a deceased lover, and this soon fol- 
lowed the marriage portion. Young Joa- 
chim had an allowance made him by some 
relatives in France, which he was relieved 
of spending by his open-handed father. 
Every penny that came into the house was 
appropriated by the prince. In the mean- 


time Major Fraser had died, and two or 
three of the daughters, Miss Jane among 


them, 
which they shared with their sister and her 
family. It would have been bad enough if 
Prince Murat had been content to take the 
money of his wife and sisters-in-law and re- 
main quietly at home, but this he did not 
do. He was the prime mover in all the dis- 
sipations of the town, and they were many. 
He drank and gambled and loafed and did 
other things that were much more trying 
to the temper of a wife, but which it would 
be out of place to mention in a family mag- 
azine. 

Finally every available source of income 
was exhausted, and after talking over the 
situation with her sister Jane, a woman of 
cultivation and character, Madame Murat, 
as the princess was commonly called, de- 
cided to open a young ladies’ boarding 
school. By this means she hoped to be able 
to at least feed and clothe her family. The 
idea of the prince doing anything was out 
of the question. It is not in the nature of 
princes as a rule, and it was in thenature of 
this one even less than of others. He en- 
couraged his wife’s plan, I believe, for he 
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lived in the Bordentown house, | 


THE BORDENTOWN HOUSE ON PARK STREET. 


knew that if there was any more money 
made than actually necessary to buy food, 
he would be able to get hold of iton one pre- 
text or another. So he swung his ham- 
mock between the big maples on the side- 
walk in front of the house, and smoked his 
cigars there while his wife and sister-in- 
law taught young women such branches 
of learning as were deemed sufficient for 
ladies in those days, and also taught them 
the manners of good society. 

At first Madame Murat’s school flour- 
ished, for it is not often, in America at 
least, that one can send one’s children to a 
princess for their schooling, and her pupils 
were distinguished among their fellows for 
their good breeding. But, alas ! an envious 
Frenchman came along and set up a rival 
academy of learning across the street. He 
not only criticised Madame Murat’s French 
accent but he insinuated that the prince’s 
morals were pernicious to the proper con- 
duct of a young ladies’ boarding school. 
The man said so much that he finally drove 
away pupils from Madame Murat’s school, 
for parents who might have borne with the 
imperfections of her accent hesitated to put 
their daughters under the influence of a 
man of the prince’s character. No doubt 
the situation was exaggerated in his re- 
ports, but the harm was done. Madame 
Murat had the satisfaction, however, of 
knowing that her rival’s school was a fail- 
ure from the start and that he was obliged 
to flee from Bordentown in the night, so in- 
censed were his creditors, Things were 
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very bad with her too, and it was only her 
own personal popularity with the trades 
people of Bordentown that kept them from 
treating her as they had treated her rival. 
She had so few pupils at this time that she 
could not pay for proper food for them and 


MADAME MURAT, MOTHER 


her own family, and the school was given 
up. Madame Murat became miserably un- 
happy, not only on this account but owing 
to the habits of her husband, which were 
pretty low even for a prince. But whatever 
she may have felt, she made no sign. To 
the good people of Bordentown she put on 
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a brave front, and not a word was ever 
heard from her to show the disgust she 
must have felt for the man whose name she 
bore. The nearest approach to a complaint 
that she was ever known to make was on 
one occasion when her daughter Caroline 


OF PRINCE LUCIEN MURAT. 


said to her, ‘Mamma, was it not papa who 
taught you Spanish ?”’ 

‘“No, my child,’”’ she replied, ‘‘ your 
father never taught me anything—but 
patience.”’ 

An anecdote told me by a resident of 
Bordentown who frequently accompanied 
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Prince Murat on his gunning excursions 
along the Crosswicks creek well illus- 
trates the character of theman. When the 
prince’s family was ‘« borrowing’’ bread 
and other necessaries of life from their 
neighbors, the hunger of the little princes 
and princesses was appeased by the milk 
of a cow that Madame Murat had provided 
for them in happier times. One day my 
friend met the prince, who came up to him 
rubbing his hands together in great glee. 

«Ah, mon ami,’’ said he, «‘ I have just 
made such a splendid trade. I have traded 
off my wife’s cow for a beautiful setter 
dog !”’ 

‘«“Why, man alive,’’ said the Borden- 
tonian, ‘‘ your children depended upon 
that cow for the milk they drank.”’ 

‘«‘ Bah !"’ said the prince, with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders, «‘ milk will dothem 
no good. I will provide them with meat.’’ 
And shouldering his gun and whistling to 
the dog, he set off up the creek to shoot 
reed-birds. 

Napoleon 111., who had been a visitor at 
the palace of his uncle in Bordentown, was 
beginning to make himself felt in France, 
and Prince Murat thought something 
might be gained by atrip abroad. Funds 
were raised and he took his departure. In 
the meantime the position of Madame 
Murat and the little princes and princess- 
es at home became desperate, and it is 
known that they actually suffered for food. 
One woman now living in Bordentown sent 
them a loaf of bread every time she baked, 
and it was thankfully received. Tradesmen 
became clamorous, and the days were dark 
indeed—so dark that it seemed as though 
the dawn must be near at hand. 

And so it was. Napoleon 111. made his 
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famous coup d’étaét, and Prince Murat 
wrote for his wife and children and his 
good sister-in-law, Miss Jane Fraser, to 
come at onceto Paris. The invitation was 
attractive, but there were no funds to ac- 
cept it with. The Bordentonians who had 
insisted upon having their money now 
saw a possibility of getting it, and they 
made a subscription to pay the passage of 
Madame Murat and her family to France. 
The ladies of the town then set themselves 
to work and made clothes for the children 
to wear, and the place was filled with ex- 
citement at the thought of the Bonapartes 
coming again to the throne, for was not 
this distinguished family intimately as- 
sociated with Bordentown? As I need 
hardly add, «‘the nephew of his uncle”’ 
did succeed in placing himself upon the 
throne of France, and if Madame Murat 
had any ambitious aim in marrying it 
must have been gratified by the life she 
led during the reign of Napoleon. Her 
daughters married into titled families, and 
one of them, the Duchesse de Mouchy, has 
long been the most intimate friend of the 
ex-Empress Eugénie. The Baronne de 
Chasseron is now married to an English- 
man. The present bearer of the family 
title is at this writing still a widower, his 
matrimonial negotiations with an Ameri- 
can heiress having proved abortive. 
Prince Lucien Murat died in London not 
many years ago and his devoted and un- 
complaining wife soon followed him. The 
house in which she lived and suffered still 
stands in Bordentown, and is given over to 
families of the poorest class, who occupy 
its every nook and corner, and are probably 
as contented as though they were await- 
ing a coup d’état to restore their fortunes. 


THE BARONNE DE CHASSERON, 
née Caroline Murat, 
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By JULIEN GorRDoN. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ORAH was dissat- 

isfied with her 

painting ; she made 
no progress. 

«« You are not with- 
out facility,’’ May- 
nard had said to her, 
‘but you are too 
conscientious, too mi- 
nute. You have the 

truly feminine love of detail. I 
will wager you have it in other 
things. You lack breadth. 
You must learn to slur and dash a bit, to 
avoid the finikin.’’ His cry was always, 
«« Broader ! broader! Don’t expect to have 
all clear, leave something to the imagina- 
tion. That is essential in all art. Sug- 
gest, don’t explain. Who wants explana- 


tions? They areabore. Give people food, 


but don’t digest it for them !’’ And then 
he would take her brush from her fingers 
and make a few great dashes across her 
work. 

But she was not only dissatisfied with 
her painting, she was dissatisfied with 
herself. She felt restless again and dis- 
couraged. She feared sometimes she was 
going to be ill. She flushed suddenly, 
she knew not why, and then grew pale. 
She did not go near the studio for two or 
three days, devoting herself exclusively 
to her aunt. Then she decided to run up 
to town. She dined in a fashionable res- 
taurant with a party of friends, and went 
tothe play. She was bored todeath. She 
stopped in at her physician's. He told her 
to ‘keep in the air.”’ 

‘«Why,”’ she said, «‘I am out all the 
time.”’ 

Then he said: «It is too much luxury 
you are suffering from. You have ab- 
solutely nosymptoms. There is nothing 
amiss with you. Chop wood.’’ But she 
couldn’t very well chop wood. There 
wasn’tany wood to chop; so she found, 
at least, when she reached Liesse again. 

One morning she saw Maynard standing 


on the lawn picking a rose for Adéle 
Dolph, who took it and pricked it into her 
gown atthe belt. Norah shut the win 

dow so hastily that she pinched her finger 
inthe sash. The pain filled her eyes with 
tears. She began tocry likea baby, softly 
to herself. «It does hurt me so,’ she 
saidaloud. ‘‘I wish Horace would write,”’ 
she thought afterward with compunction, 
for the last steamer had brought no word, 
and she went to her desk and penned her 
absent lord a long letter. ‘It is very 
dull without you, dear,’ she put in as a 
clause of the postscript. Women have 
these subterfuges, which are not all dis- 
honesty. 

She decided that she would try philan- 
thropy. The attempt would do her nerves 
good. It was absurd, she, generally so 
strong, to be fanciful and depressed. She 
ordered an immense basket filled with 
eggs, cream, fruit and vegetables, looked 
over some of Olga’s discarded dresses with 
Marie, chose two or three outgrown ones, 
confiscated a wrap of her own which she 
had never thought becoming to her fig- 
ure—she liked to look slender, and was 
accused of rather exaggerating her own 
style—and armed with this ammunition, 
which was scattered under her feet and in 
the rumble, drove away in her phaeton to 
see Mrs. Hart. Now, going to see Mrs. 
Hart was hardly a sufficient hardship to 
be called a work of supererogation. She 
was a young married woman who lived in 
the straggling hamlet half a mile away— 
it could not be dignified by the name of 
village, as there was no railroad, no sta- 
tion, no postoffice, no store and no church. 
The village proper was five miles off. 
Some oyster men and clam diggers, how- 
ever, and one or two sailmakers, had 
pitched their huts on the shores of the 
creek in which their schooners and sloops 
swung at anchor, and which ran inland 
from the bay, and asmall community was 
taking root here and growing up. They 
were Mrs. Eustis’s only near neighbors. 
She sometimes stopped to see these people, 
sent them clothes, products of the farm, 
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books, papers and toys for the children at 
Christmas. They had begun by hating 
her because she was rich and grand, but 
now they knew her better they loved her. 
Her simple high breeding, devoid of all 
ostentatious display, was unconsciously 
recognized, even among these rude and 
simple folks. Pretension is the one crime 
which the lower classes in America never 
pardon. They accept wealth good-nat- 
uredly and are amused at fashion, but a 
vulgar parvenu would—at Creek’s Elbow 
—have been execrated. 

Mrs. Hart had been a young widow from 
a neighboring town who had taken, with 
her two little girls, poor lodgings in one of 
the cottages on the creek one summer and 
had married the son of the house in the 
autumn. She had not been a success. 
The neighbors disliked her. She was said 
to be something of a termagant, wilful, 
inclined to «* put on airs,’’ to dress better 
than her neighbors and to quarrel with 
her husband. She certainly looked like 
a person of a character and spirit that 
would not be «* put upon,’’ and there was 
a distinct capability for mischief in her 
eye. Notwithstanding this, and perhaps 
because of this, Mrs. Eustis liked her. 
She saw 


She found herself pitying her. 
that the woman was utterly unfitted to her 
environment, far superior in intelligence 
and education to her sluggish and illiterate 
clam-digging lord, and to his lazy, dirty, 
shiftless relatives, and that she was strug- 
gling and rebelling frantically against her 


self-imposed shackles. The wretchedness 
of her position appealed to some remote 
chords which vibrated in the deeper re- 
cesses of Norah’s nature. At the risk of 
jeopardizing her own popularity she had 
shown some kindness to the unfortunate 
woman, ‘Today she felt drawn, she hardly 
knew why, to visit her. She found her 
sweeping the front steps. The cottage 
was humble, but it was old and rather 
picturesque. Its porch was shaded by 
apple trees, and there were roses creeping 
over its walls. Under Mrs. Hart’s new 
régime it was kept scrupulously clean. 

I am pleased to see you,’’ she said to 
Mrs. Eustis. « Won’t you walkin ?”’ and 
she led the way into the best parlor. It 
was cool as a cellar, with its matted floor 
and its closed solid wooden shutters, 
which excluded the noon. There were a 
few horsehair chairs ranged around the 
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room, a table in the centre with a marble 
slab upon it, a large bible and a plated 
ice-water pitcher. Astuffed peacock hung 
over the mantelpiece, which was adorned 
by two wasps’ nests, a shark’s tooth, and 
an old-fashioned wooden clock with a 
smiling human visage, inflated and red- 
cheeked, painted upon its disk. Mrs. 
Hart went to the window and admitted a 
ray of light. The window opened on the 
creek. ‘The buckwheaters have come 
over for their salting,’’ said Mrs. Hart. 
‘« Would you liketo look at them, ma’am?"’ 
Mrs. Eustis stepped to the opening and 
looked out upon the «‘ buckwheaters,’’ as 
the fishermen contemptuously call the 
inlanders ; thirty of them at least stood up 
to their middles in the shallows with their 
odd little tubs at their belts, scratching 
up the clams with short-handled rakes. 
‘«« What a nice cool occupation the salting 
is,’’ said Mrs. Eustis. Mrs. Hart had 
tied a blue silk handkerchief over her ‘hair 
with a twist that was happy. She wore a 
blue cotton gown belted in with a leather 
belt, dark blue stockings and neat low 
shoes. 

«‘She is positively stylish,’’ thought 
Norah, ‘‘and at what small cost and ef- 
fort!’’ They came back into the room. 

Mrs. Hart was certainly not handsome, 
nor even pretty. Her nose was thick and 
too wide, her lips were rather coarse, and 
her complexion of the kind to which the 
elements, the wind and sun and stove fire, 
give too ruddy a hue. And yet she could 
not be said to be unattractive. Her voice 
had the agreeable inflections of a child’s, 
and she had two ranges of even, very small, 
white teeth which she showed to great ad- 
vantage when she smiled. This fugitive 
smile was engaging ; Norah had often re- 
marked it. ‘‘ There is something fetching 
about her,’’ she thought. 

‘‘How are you getting on now?”’ she 
asked, after they were seated. 

‘« Well, I am not getting along at all,”’ 
replied her hostess. 

‘‘T hoped matters would go better with 
you. Ihave brought you some things.” 

Mrs. Hart thanked her without effusive- 
ness, with the matter-of-course order of 
gratitude of our nation. 

‘«« The fact is,’’ she said, « it ain’t living 
at all, and Iam sick of it. I have beena 
fool, but that’s no comfort.”’ 

«« What is it at present ?’’ 
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«It is just the same thing over and over ‘She told him yesterday,’ continued 
again. It is everything going wrong— Mrs. Hart, «‘that he was a jackanapes to 
my husband and his mother.’’ go on sweating and working for another 

«« Does she interfere ?”’ man’s children; but I say when a man 

«« She is an ignorant, dirty-mouthed old marries a widow he cannot let her little 
woman, and I told her so yesterday.”’ ones starve.’’ This seemed incontestable. 

‘*So then I just told her to mind her 
own business.”’ 

«*« And your husband 

‘‘ My husband listens to all she tells 
him, and she sets him up against me. 
He’s got no sort of grit. They're slip- 
shod. folks anyway. Lately he don’t 
giveus enoughtoeat. It’s little enough 
poor little Mamie wants, a bird like that, 
and as for me, I’ve got the dyspepsy.”’ 

Mrs. Eustis suggested some mild rem- 
edies. 

‘««Oh, it allcomes of worrying and fret- 
ting. Iam that anxious that the food 
I do get stays here,’’ and she laid her 
hand on herbreast. ‘‘ I sometimes think 
I am getting a cancer in my stomach.”’ 

‘«Women sometimes have these fan- 


” 


cies,’’ said Mrs. 
Eustis kindly. 
“It is only 
nervousness ; it 
will pass.’’ 

‘«Well, Idon’t 
know,”’ said 
Mrs. Hart, 
«« whether it wili 
or not, but I do 
know that if he 
don’t give us 
more money I'll 
quit.”’ 

‘«« Has he any 
to give?”’ 

«A plenty. 
He is laying up. 

«That was scarcely wise,’’ said Mrs. It has been a good year on the beds, and 
Eustis. his stakes have been respected ; there’s a 

‘It would take a saint to bear what I law passed,’’—she alluded to the oyster 
have to, and I guess I ain’t the saint-like trade internecine warfare—‘‘ we ought to 
kind.”’ have enough, but it’s all his ma.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid not,”’ said Norah, shaking ‘‘ Mrs. Hart,’’ said Mrs. Eustis, «‘ why 
her head reprovingly. did you marry him?’”’ 


SHE FOUND THIS LADY LYING IN A HAMMOCK, (See page 441.) 
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The young woman pulled her chair a 
little nearer to her visitor’s, and lowered 
her voice. 

‘‘T was whipped into it,’’ shesaid. «I 
hadn’t a penny, nota cent left, and Mamie 
was sick and I couldn’t leave her to get 
work. She’s delicate. But,’’ she added, 
«when I think of their father and what 
he was, and what I have come to, I could 
kill myself. A clean, quiet man that never 
made any dirt and trouble ; no, not when 
he died, even, he was that self-respectful.’’ 

‘I am afraid,’’ said Mrs. Eustis faintly, 
«this second marriage was a terrible mis- 
take.’’ 

‘«« Well,’’ said Mrs. Hart, «‘ he has got to 
make up his mind.”’ 

‘«« Why ?—what shall you do?”’ 

«« T’ll divorce.’’ 

‘«« Does he drink ?”’ 

«N—n—o. I can’t say he is a drunk- 
ard.”’ 

‘Is there—is there—is there any other 
woman ?”’ 

Mrs. Hart laughed, and with the laugh 
that gleam of beauty transfigured her feat- 
ures. 

‘No, thereain’t,’’ she saidemphatically. 
‘‘He’s just crazy after me when he isn’t 
angry.”’ 

‘‘ Then don’t you think you 

‘‘No, I don’t. I cannot bea wife to a 
man who ill-uses meand my children. It 
is a degradation, and I won’t stand it.”’ 

She spoke with fire, and Norah’s heart 
leaped up in pity. 

Marriage to the poor means to take or 
to leave. They have none of the shams 
or shifts, make-believes and compromises 
which wealth and a higher civilization 
permit. 

But the next moment her hostess’s tone 
became so business-like and practical that 
Mrs. Eustis’s élan of sympathy suffered a 
slight reaction. 

‘No, I know what I’m about,’’ she 
wenton glibly. ««Non-support.’ I have 
seen lawyer Dimont. That’s the plea.’’ 

“Tf you think he still loves you—”’ said 
Norah. 

‘‘Pah, love!’’? said Mrs. Hart, «I’ve 
tead about love in novels, but I guess in 
real life it don’t amount to much. What 
good’s love done Ellie Condit ?”’ 

Ellie Condit was an unfortunate girl 
whose conduct had lately scandalized the 
neighborhood. 
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‘«T tell you what, Mrs. Eustis, poverity’s 
the most dreadful thing anyone has to 
face. When you don’t know where to get 
a crust for yourself or perhaps your chil- 
dren, when you have not anywhere to go 
to, then you get kind of wild, and that 
drives a woman down to be desperate and 
wicked. But such as have peace at home 
and a decent living, like Ellie had, bet- 
ter stay quiet, in my opinion, and when 
they don’t, I guess they’re bad right 
through.”’ 

«The neighbors are right,’’ thought 
Norah, «‘ she’s a fire eater, after all.’’ 

Mrs. Eustis got herself down the steps. 
Her visit had not been without benefit. 
The poor teach us more lessons than we 
do them. Their furious realism is some- 
times a wholesome and salutary, if nau- 
seating, tonic. 

Norah did not regret her call; it gave 
her food for thought. She drove a short 
distance and then alighted, telling her 
man she would walk to Mrs. Ayrault’s. 
She craved the exercise. She found this 
lady in a ravishing white wrapper, lying at 
full length in a hammock under the trees. 
It was evident that at home she relaxed 
the severity of her garb. 

‘¢ How well you look, Norah.’’ 

‘‘T am walking ; it is always a beauti- 
fier. They say no woman really looks de- 
cent before she has tramped a mile or two.”’ 

Then, after a few commonplaces: «I 
have been having such an odd conversa- 
tion,’’ said Norah, ‘‘ with one of the creek 
women.’’ 

‘«Oh, I suppose she was wailing about 
her troubles to you,’’ said Arden. «« Noth- 
ing can equal the egotism of the poor. 
We simply represent to them. listening 
machines into which they may pour their 
endless complaints, and we know, when all 
is said, the only thing they really want of 
us is our money. Socialism itself is only 
the eternal Ego grown into Dynamo.”’ 

«Oh, yes, she was wailing, of course— 
you are right ; but it was about a poor girl 
who is in great trouble—I think I told you 
of her—we were speaking.”’ 

«« Eh bien ?”’ 

‘«« These people have such extraordinary 
ideas, Arden; so different from ours, so 
shocking. She said there was only one 
excuse, one, for these dreadful irregular 
things—only one, poverty. To me this 
seems so gross, so material, so hideous. 
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She pooh-poohed love absolutely, and 
really made me rather ashamed of myself 
for having thought that the only possible 
explanation. Love—a moment’s’ mad- 
ness. Her worldly wisdom quite over- 
powered me. What do you think? Is 
there any palliation, any, for such a 
fault ?’’ 

‘‘Why! what are you contemplating? ”’ 

«« Arden, you are incorrigible !’’ 

‘««T like to know the situation, my dear, 
before I embark upon the argument. I 
don’t wish to hurt anyone’s feelings, and 
random bullets slay us as well as directed 
ones—more effectually, sometimes, as I 
have learned to my cost.’’ She laughed 
and then sighed. ‘It is quite enough 
that my own feelings are hurt past cure.”’ 

«« Are you still so unhappy, dear? You 
have seemed more like your own self 
lately.”’ 

‘‘T am like Hugo’s ‘ Cosette,’ that is all. 
I have the temperament that plunges and 
rises, not the kind that sinks slowly and 
then sticks.’’ 

‘‘T hoped you had risen, then.’’ 

‘«T have, a little, but I am silly and feel 
my position.’’ 

‘«« No one else does.’’ 

‘Yes, they do.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

«‘ Why, only the other day Mrs. Leigh- 
ton was deploring that Helen had no one 
to take her to the opera. She thought it 
absurd that she was forced to wear black 
for Mr. Leighton’s mother ; that the girls 
should have to be shut up for a grand- 
mother who didn’t leave them a penny, 
and was always disagreeable. An impulse 
of benevolence led me to offer my services 
and my box. You should have seen her 
face! That gray shadow that fell down 
over it like a mask, and then the stam- 
mering and excuses—‘After all she didn’t 
know, she was not sure. Helen’s gowns 
were hardly finished, hardly fit.’ Oh, I 
understood. I have been ‘talked about,’ 
and a mother cannot be too particular.”’ 

‘You fancy slights.’’ 

‘“Ah, my dear! it is a sad plight that 
fosters such fancies. Depend upon it, 
when the physical condition is normal— 
and I am well, thank God!—if we are 
jealous or angry or sensitive, it is with 
cause. I will admit, however, that Mrs. 
Leighton has rather risen in my estima- 
tion since. I had not imagined her a per- 
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son of such wisdom. We are apt to 
admire people who ill-use us. I have 
English blood in my veins, you know, so 
I take kindly to my whipping. Only | 
should have preferred greater frankness.” 

‘«‘ You take a whipping !”’ 

«Oh, yes! I even expect to grow to 
like it by and by.”’ 

«I should hate anyone who ill-used 
me.”’ 

«« My dear, that is a felinetrait. Women 
are dogs or cats. I ama dog-woman, al- 
though I try hard to conceal the fact. It 
is really the finer type, but always the 
less successful one. No one will ever ill- 
use you, my dainty lady. You will walk 
forever on roses.”’ 

«¢ What have you done with the count? 
Is he gone?”’ said Norah, turning the 
subject abruptly. 

«« Yes, I packed him off this morning at 
the screech of dawn, sick to death of him.”’ 

«« You didn’t seem at all sick of him on 
Sunday,”’ said Norah teasingly. 

‘«« Monday afternoon at 5.37 what Stend- 
hal calls the ‘ crystallization’ fell. It was 
never over-solid as a chemical experi- 
ment ; ratheralimp resultalways. I saw 
him as he is, or perhaps as my jaundiced 
vision now pictures him. I remarked for 
the first time that his nose was crooked, 
his hair thin on top, and that those striped 
trousers were ridiculous—to be made love 
to by a man in stripes is simply unendur- 
able. A plaidis bad enough, but stripes ! 
I felt as ifI was a’convict myself. If I 
had known him long and intimately I 
would have confessed all to him; we 
would have discussed his nose at length, 
his bald spot and his pantaloons. I might 
have recommended something for the bald 
spot—Cousin Mary knows an excellent 
salve—and I am sure he would have 
changed the pantaloons—he is such a 
gentleman, so polite and considerate—if 
he had realized how much I desired it. 
But I was a coward; I was afraid he 
wouldn’t like it, so I kept it all devastat- 
ing me internally, and was civil and per- 
functory to the last. But to say that I 
loathed that man doesn’t express the 
sentiment. It was a hatred that was 
dangerous. I thought before the end 
came I would have to pull his nose or his 
hair, scream out, and have done with the 
hideous nightmare. Now he is gone, Iam 
quite fond of him again,’’ and she turned 
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over in the hammock. 
such feelings ?’’ 

Norah was convulsed with merriment. 

«Oh, Arden! there is no one like you. 
I do not wonder the men worship you. 
There would never be a dull moment with 
; you are so funny.”’ 

‘Not at all. It is not funny. It is 
perfectly horrible. Tell me if you ever 
have such revulsions ? ’’ 

‘« Not exactly.” 

«The count has one excellent quality, 
I must admit,’’ continued Arden. «He 
never says risqué things that annoy.”’ 

«Since when have you grown prud- 
ish?’”’ 

‘‘My dear, I like to say them myself. 
It is a great compliment to a man. It 
proves aninfinite trust inhim. But when 
he caps my daring speeches—which you 
will remark are never really vulgar—by 
something coarse, I put him down as pos- 
sibly virtuous, but lacking in perception, 
and certainly stupid. Nothing infuriates 
me so much.”’ 

‘‘T know what you mean.”’ 

‘‘A woman likes to set the pace herself ; 
doesn’t she, little Norah ?’” 

‘« Mine is such a slow walk,’’ answered 
Norah. 

‘‘ It is immaterial whether it be a walk or 
acanter. I admit the count looks a trifle 
the worse for wear, has ‘ vécu,’ as our 
friends the Gauls express it; but if he 
thinks improper things, he at least doesn’t 
say them, and one feels in safety in his 
neighborhood. Those men who say them, 
I find, are generally Josephs who are 
giving vent to their wickedness, for my 
especial benefit, in speech. It must have 
some outlet.’’ 

‘You surely do not prefer dissipated 
men to serious ones, do you, Arden?”’ 

‘No, I don’t. Vice is disgusting and 
virtue is tiresome. As I feel today I hate 
them all. The fact is, I cannot stand the 
society of any man very long; I grow 
bored. Aboutanhoura day. Howmany 
hours a day could you stand the society of 
aman you liked very much, Norah?” 

Oh, for twelve hours,’’ said Mrs. 
Eustis, laughing, and then for some occult 
reason she blushed. 

‘And you talk of nerves—why, you are 
a veteran to me !”’ 

You must remember my nerves have 
never been taxed in this direction.”’ 


‘““Do you know 


you 


‘« What direction ?’’ 

‘««T have never been made love to.”’ 

«You are attractive.’’ 

«« What does ‘ attractive’ mean, Arden ? 
Is it a person who attracts ?’’ 

‘«T suppose so.”’ 

«« Then, I am not attractive, for I do not 
attract.”’ 

«¢ What folly ! 
adores you ?”’ 

‘« No, he does not. He is always kind, 
but he does not‘adore.’ I have never 
been adored in my whole life. The sen- 
timents I inspire are mild.”’ 

‘‘To what do you attribute this repul- 
siveness of yours, then?’’ said Arden 
playfully. 

«‘T have thought a great deal of these 
things lately,’’ said Norah, ««and I am 
beginning to see things clearly. A book 
attracts us which is written right out of 
the person’s heart, whether it suits our 
taste or not, and a person attracts us who 
leads her life naturally, who says what 
she thinks, throws truth upon the day, 
who has an individuality that imposes. 
That little common woman at the creek, 
Mrs. Hart, with all her roughness and 
brusquerie, is attractive because she dares 
be herself, plucky and strong. She says 
what she thinks, even to me, and I like 
her for it. But I have been a hypocrite 
and a coward always—one of those ‘ fine 
ladies’ Mr. Maynard despises—and I have 
paid the penalty. Good-by,.dear,’’ and 
she rose to go. 

Her friend did not detain her. A con- 
straint seemed to have fallen between 
them, a cloud as of some vague calamity, 
distant, and as yet only dimly foreseen. 

Mrs. Eustis slipped out of the gate on 
light, airy feet. As she reached the road 
Mrs. Ayrault sprang from the hammock 
and ran down the path after her. 

‘« Norah, come back !”’ 

Mrs. Eustis stopped, hesitated a mo- 
ment and turned back. Her hand was on 
the gate. Mrs. Ayrault put her larger, 
broader one tenderly upon the slight fin- 
gers. They were very cold. Mrs. Eustis 
turned up the palm, and they thus clasped 
hands. 

‘«« Dear,’’ said Arden gently, ‘+ you were 
very good to me in my trouble. I cannot 
forget. Lately I have thought you were 
not quite happy, not quite content. If 
anything is troubling you, Norah, cannot 
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you speak ?’’ but Norah only shook her 
head. 

‘«« Yes,’’ continued Arden, still holding 
the small, trembling hand in both her 
warm ones, ‘‘I shall never forget your 
kindness to me, never. Yours is a woman- 
ly, a true and loyal nature. I shall never 
change my mind, whatever you may do ; 
even if you were tempted, even if you did 
wrong, something very wrong. It is not 
what one does, but what one is !”’ 

“Ah! that is just it. I do nothing, I 
shall do nothing. It is what I am.” 

‘« And that is a lovely, 
lovely woman, with a 
pure, high soul.” 

“You do not know 

what you say,’ said 
Norah in a low, husky 
voice, ‘you do not know 
how your words stab me. 
My soul is small and 
mean and base, it is 
shrivelled and black ; it 
cowers and skulks. Itis 
no higher from the earth 
than this.’’ She stooped 
suddenly, marking an 
imaginary distance close 
to the short grass. ‘I 
am agreat sinner!’’ She 
spoke the last words with 
an agitation which had 
in it a note of anguish. 
“Good night, good 
night!’ and she sped 
away rapidly through 
the gathering dusk. 

Arden watched her 
graceful figure until its 
white slenderness had 
been swallowed by the darkness. Through 
her téte-d-téte dinner with Cousin Mary— 
Tricket and James, the English servants, 
in solemn attendance —this latter lady 
tried in vain to arouse Mrs. Ayrault to her 
usual flashes of fun and of wit. She found 
her strangely abstracted and silent. 

Olga was sitting on the lower step of the 
veranda with her elbows on her knees 
and her chin resting on her not over-clean 
hands—she had been gardening with Per- 
cival—when her mother floated up the 
garden walk. 

‘* What! not in bed yet, littleone?’’ Mrs. 
Eustis cried to her across the flower beds. 

“I was waiting for you, mamma. I was 
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anxious’’— Olga was fond of grown-up 
words—‘‘and oh, mamma! when you came 
through the shrubs I took you for a fairy. 
You are dressed like a fairy, mamma, and 
you have on fairy slippers.’’ Olga was 
imaginative. 

Mr. Maynard, smoking his ante-prandial 
meerschaum, loomed up within sight onthe 
path. 

“ O belle nuit, 
O nuit d'amour,” 
he hummed. 

«« And Mr. Maynard is a genie,’’ contin- 
ued Olga. ««A genie who 
has just sprung up from 
the bowels of the earth.”’ 
She thought this figure 
of speech impressive. 

‘Isn't mamma just 
likea beautiful fairy, Mr. 
Maynard?’” the child 
called out to him. 

He came up, sat down 
on the steps and drew 
Olga between his knees. 
With all feminine creat- 
ures he had a peculiar 
gentleness, when he was 
not impertinent or enter- 
prising, which they liked 
just as well. There are 
men who can be these 
last and charm. With 
the generality it is a fatal 
experiment. 

The little girl turned 
and wound one arm con- 
fidingly about his throat 
with that security of 
childhood which feels it- 
self always welcome. 

‘‘Mamma,’’ he said, looking at Olga 
and not at Mrs. Eustis, ‘‘is an exquisite 
princess that the wicked genie would like 
to carry off to his lair and gobble up with 
two strokes of his brush ; but she is a ca- 
pricious, unkind princess, and she won't 
be gobbled up.’’ Her refusal to sit to him 
was still a regret. 

‘«« Yours and Olga’s flatteries will turn the 
poor princess’s head, Mr. Maynard,’’ said 
Mrs. Eustis with a slightly sarcastic in- 
flection in her voice. ‘‘ Are you not afraid 
to pander so prodigally to a vanity which 
is unaccustomed to compliment ?”’ 

‘«T imagine princesses like Olga’s mam- 
ma have never tasted anything else but 
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fine flatteries all of their lives, and sweeter 
ones than ever the poor genie could dare 
or hope to offer.’’ 

He was still playing with the child’s 
curls. 

Norah moved forward and stopped di- 
rectly in front of them. 

«Will you take this flower from me, 
wonderful spirit, whose genius gives im- 
mortality to perishing mortals ?”’ 

She detached, as she spoke, a pansy 
from a bunch she wore in her corsage. 
Her large lids faltered upward, and she 
looked at him almost timidly from her 
luminous eyes. 

He leaned down a little to her, he was 
so much the taller, and she stood on tiptoe 
and fastened the heart’s-ease in his button- 
hole. As she withdrew her hand he took 
it into his own, raising it for an instant, as 
is the foreign custom, to his lips. The light 
caress felt to her like the velvet touch of 
some living flame. 

She went into the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Soon after this one afternoon a large 
party from Clam Harbor drove and rode 
and sailed over in detachments to tea. 
Arden Ayrault dropped in among them, 
and Norah ordered the samovar, thin 
slices of bread and butter, fruit, wine and 
cakes brought out tothe copse. Ina half- 
hour, with the spread tables, the liveried 
men servants, and the women’s gayly 
colored gowns, the clearing was trans- 
formed into a miniature Trianon of ele- 
gance and summer bravery. 

Adéle Dolph was called to bring Olga to 
tea as a treat, and she was introduced to 
some of the visitors. She wore the identi- 
cal réséda gown which had won her her 
sobriquet. She had turned it in at the 
neck—the weather was very warm—with 
some lace and a flower. She wore a wide 
hat encircled with a pale-green ribbon, 
pushed back from her hair. 

‘Your governess is superb,”’ said a lady. 
‘ All the gentlemen will be head over ears 
in love with her.” 

‘She is certainly very handsome,”’ 
said Norah. She nodded to Adéle, called 
her, and introduced her to the lady. 
“She is the daughter,’ she whispered, 
“of that Mr. Dolph who failed.” 


“Ah! How kind of you. I under- 
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stand,’’ and then the lady spoke to Adéle 
in a bland and indulgent tone. 

Adéle did not notice the manner, which 
was a trifle too condescending to be well 
bred. She was in a dream. If people 
were kind or otherwise it could not mat- 
ter. It could make no difference any more. 
They might flatter or snub her. When 
one has walked in the trend of the stars 
terra firma waxes indistinct. 

It was half-past six before the last car- 
riage rolled away and Mrs. Eustis was 
left alone. She hailed an empty hay- 
cart which was laboring up from the lower 
farm and bade the men who were driving 
it across the fields pile the things into it 
and take them back to the house. The 
house servants themselves had gone to 
call up saddle horses and traps and to 
speed off the parting guests. It was half- 
past six, but she had a long time yet be- 
fore dinner, and she would not dress again. 
Her gown was smart enough. She was 
one of those women who are never caught 
unawares. 

Close under the copse here Nature had 
made for herself a bower, than which noth- 
ing could have been more solitary and se- 
cluded. Itlay hidden between the bank and 
the beach. It was carpeted by soft, rich 
verdure, shaded by a tangle of luxuriant 
vines which hung low from the overhang- 
ing boughs, while trees of a larger growth 
than their fellows grew against the em- 
bankment which they seemed to support 
with their gnarled colonnade. Their foli- 
age, dank and dark, created a dense shade 
almost impenetrable, through which even 
the most indiscreet eyes peering from 
above could hardly have pierced. It was 
one of those spots which seem peculiarly 
suited to some deep romance. Some 
places hold for us these suggestions. 
One felt that amid these shadows words 
of idle gallantry must perforce falter and 
die on the lips that uttered them and 
make way for the more vehement avowals 
of love. 

It was a favorite resort of Norah’s. 
Here she had often sat for hours looking 
athwart the curtain of thick leaves far out 
to the sleepy waters. She now ran down 
the steep, narrow pathway that led to 
her beloved retreat, which she found, as 
usual, cool, silent and deserted. She was 
tired, and sought a seat on the outskirts of 
the bower, to the eastward, among some 
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laurel bushes which grew wild, and where 
she could rest her shoulders against a con- 
venient bowlder that some convulsion of 
the glacial period had hurled and lodged 
here. This bit of Nature’s own landscape 
gardening could not have been outdone. 

She threw herself into the sweet-smell- 
ing, high, dry grasses with a sense of rest. 
After a while she grew weary of her posi- 
tion and, gathering her draperies more 
closely about her, slipped still lower until 
she lay at full length on the ground and 
was thus swallowed up from mortal ken. 
She, however, could watch the twilight 
creeping on apace in the bosquet. A few 
moments later a whirling pebble, a crackle 
and rustle of branches, a step, and she 
knew she was not alone. A human figure 
had descended the bank. She held her 
breath. It wasMaynard. He was onlya 
few feet from her—fifteen or twenty at the 
most—but he did not see her; he could 
not. Hestood up against one of the trees, 
took off his straw hat and passed his hand 
two or three times through his thick, short 
hair. He gave a low exclamation, as of 
pleasure, at the coolness and beauty, and 
then hc stood quite still, his head thrown 
back a little, as people do who wait and 
listen. It was only five minutes when 
again there was a movement, a sigh, a 
breath, no more—a moving zephyr in the 
trees, perhaps. Butno! A woman had 
passed underthe vines. She wore a réséda 
dress open at the neck. Her head was 
bare. He held out his arms, and he 
seemed to say something to her. There 
was a long silence. Norah stirred un- 
easily. She feared they might hear her 
heart beat. They were only looking at 
each other. It seemed enough. By and 
by the man stooped suddenly and kissed 
the girl. She did not forbid him ; she did 
not stir. 

‘«Cleopatra,’”’ he murmured. 

“Oh!” said the girl, «that I might 
die now.”’ 

‘Die!’ he said, ««die? Hush! Ah! my 
Cleopatra, your beauty was given you to 
madden men into life, not to prattle to 
them of death,’’ and he sealed her lips 
with another kiss, as if to quaff all of 
their honey and make it his own. 

They sank upon the grass tegether and 
then fell to whisperings, soft as the lapping 
of the tiny waves on the shore, low as the 
soughing winds in the branches above 
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them, those foolish, senseless, idle words 
lovers breathe at night with bent heads, 
drinking of each other’s breath. A squir- 
rel peeped down at them from a bough and 
was so amused at the sight of these ex- 
traordinary creatures that he dropped his 
nut as he scampered away in haste. It 
fell into the girl’s bosom. She leaned back 
upon Maynard’s shoulder and laughed. 

Shaken from the evening breezes Norah 
heard her laughter. ‘‘She is shameless, 
shameless !”’ she said half aloud. But just 
then a gust swept down from the copse 
and parted the swaying tree tops, floodiug 
for an instant the sombre grotto, for such 
it seemedeat this mysterious hour, with a 
last glory of the setting sun. A warm, mel- 
low light fell for a moment upon the girl’s 
face, across her forehead and her hair, and 
Norah saw that it was lit up with an ex- 
pression of ineffable exultation. No sibyl 
upon the hills of Delphi, no young priest- 
ess listening for the first timein mute rev- 
erence to the Olympic oracles, could have 
been transfigured by amore divine afflatus. 

Norah, crouching amid the grasses, saw, 
as I say, and wondered. ‘Now,’’ she 
thought, ««I know all.’’ She wished she 
had some water to drink, her throat was 
so dry, her mouth so parched. In India 
criminals are tested with rice upon the 
tongue; when it falls hard and dry be- 
tween their lips, «‘ He is the culprit,’’ they 
say, ‘‘he was afraid,’’ and they lead him 
away to justice. She rolled up her hand- 
kerchief and pressed it between her teeth. 

By and by the girl shook herself free 
from his detaining arms and rose to her 
feet. He also rose quickly beside her. 
Norah could now only define their tall fig- 
ures, it grew so dark. «« And now,’’ Adéle 
said, ‘ good night! good night !”’ 

‘« Before you leave me,”’ he said, seizing 
both her hands in his own, but not draw- 
ing her nearer to him, «I want you to tell 
me that you trust me, that you know that 
I would not for worlds harm you, that you 
know you are dear to me from the crown 
of your beautiful head to the sole of your 
proud feet which have trodden on my poor 
heart.”’ 

Maynard had lived much in Italy, and 
had there learned the trick of a southern 
eloquence. 

The girl dropped her arms and looked 
at him silently as if in wonder. Then, 
raising her eyes up to his with a lovely 
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smile: «‘ Why, what harm could you do 
me if you love me?” 

‘«« What indeed ?’’ said Maynard; «‘ what 
indeed, my innocent angel ?”’ 

He spoke alittle hurriedly and the blood 
rose to his bronzed cheeks. In that mo- 
ment his fine soul had understood hers, 
and an impulse of generous manhood bent 
his knees low before her with a gesture of 
infinite respect. At her feet he raised the 
hem of her dress for a moment to his lips. 

«Forgive me, forgive me!’’ he mur- 
mured, and springing once more to his 
feet from this genuflection, he crushed 
through the underbrush and had vanished 
from her sight, swallowed in a moment 
into the darkness of the beach. 

She stood irresolute, watching his re- 
treating figure with that same puzzled 
look in her eyes. When he had disap- 
peared she passed her hands twice over 
her brow, and then, turning swiftly, ran 
up the path and was herself lost in the 
surrounding gloom. 

And lying there Norah «knew all ;”’ 
knew that the heart-hunger of the years 
had culminated for her in this new name- 
less agony which sent her feet flying, yet 
numbed and powerless, homeward, stum- 
bling over the stones, her hands catching 
at the trees as if for support, wounding 
their delicate skin against the cruel bark ; 
knew that she had seen love near at last, 
smelled its fragrance, drunk of its poison ; 
‘knew all,’’ forin that cruel hour she had 
gauged the depth of their passion—and her 
own, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When she reached the garden old Davis 
was standing at the gate. 

“Can’t I speak with you, ma’am,’’ he 
said, ‘for a minute?”’ in his slow, meas- 
ured accents. 

‘‘ What is it?’’ she answered sharply, al- 
most angrily. ; 

“That ’ere John’s no use, ma’am. He 
ain’t no kind of use at all. I was sayin’ 
to my wife, ‘Why, our little Tim ’ud do 
better with the potatoes.’ I just had to 
laugh when I seen him a puttin’ on of the 
Paris green. I just had to laugh. It ’ud 
make a dog laugh. Why, he ain’t got a 
grain o’ sense in his entire composition. 
He ain’t even handy around the garden at 
weedin'. And then he’s kind o’ restless, 
Says hewants to goto Buenos Ayres where 
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the Spaniards is; and I was thinkin’ if 
you’d grant me the permit, ma'am, I’d 
just pay him what is his and ship him 
down by the barge tomorrow mornin’.”’ 

«Certainly, certainly, keep him,’’ said 
Mrs. Eustis. 

‘« Keep him, ma’am !’’ said Davis, open- 
ing round eyes and thrusting his wide- 
brimmed hat from his forehead, which he 
began to scratch with his thumb nail. 

Mrs. Eustis had always insisted he 
slept in that hat. He never doffed it to 
anyone, and this lack of etiquette had to 
be accepted in view of the old man’s ines- 
timable value and services. 

«« Keep him ! Why, Lord bless you——”’ 

‘IT mean dismiss him, of course. Of 
course I mean, Davis, dismiss him, cer- 
tainly, if he doesn’t suit.’’ 

‘‘I was goin’ to say, ma’am,’’ he went 
on with the deiiberate loquacity of his 
class and occupation—muscles which are 
actively engaged in manual labor seem 
to relax and refuse to perform two of 
the most habitual of human functions 
with any sort of rapidity and readiness, 
those of walking and of speech—I was 
goin’ to say, ma’am, that I think little Tim 
could do the weedin’ now that school’s 
over. I wouldn’t expect any reg’lar wage 
for him, seein’ it won’t be reg’lar work, 
only.a half dollar now and then, and an 
old suit of Master Percival’s thrown in.”’ 
Tim was Davis’s orphaned grandson. 

«Yes, yes, yes!’’ said Mrs. Eustis. 
« Tim—engage Tim,’’ and she flew past 
his arresting hand. 

Davis groaned. He was disappointed. 
He had laid his pipes for a lengthy par- 
lance. There were other matters he de- 
sired to speak of. The windmill was not 
working; it needed repairs. The bank 
was crumbling. A Dutch mattress should 
be constructed to protect it from the tide’s 
encroachments. Some of the peach trees 
had died. 

«I guess until the master’s back there 
ain’t much as will be done on these yere 
premises. The madam seems kind of 
flighty and flustered. ‘ Engage Tim,’ says 
she, biddin’ a man engage his own flesh 
and blood, and he no bigger than Master 
Cyril.”” He pulled his hat back over his 
brow, planted it firmly, resumed his pipe 
and walked leisurely back to his own cot- 
tage. 

At the hall door Percival and Cyril 
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jumped out from behind a column and 
said ‘‘ Boo!’ simultaneously, having in- 
tended to startle their mother, which was 
a naughty and therefore interesting exper- 
iment. But it failed of all effect. Fear 
dies absolutely under a stronger emotion, 
and even a sudden surprise, which would 
have set the nerves vibrating under ordi- 
nary circumstances, fails to quicken or agi- 
tate a pulse already overstrained. Percy 
threw himself upon his mother and smoth- 
ered her in his powerful embrace, while 
little Cyril, more gentle of nature, clung 
to her skirts, which he managed to tread 
upon and rip from the gathers. 

She turned upon them both almost sav- 
agely : ‘« Be done, Percy! be done! a big 
fellow like you behaving like a great baby! 
Are you not ashamed? And see what you 
have done to mamma’s gown, Cyril, with 
your carelessness !”’ 

She seized the child’s fingers and de- 
tached their clasp of her dress with no 
gentle touch, pushing him from her. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, you hurt me!’’ whim- 
pered the boy. ‘Your long nails hurt 
when you undid my hand,”’ and he raised 
his little brown knuckles for her to see, 
accustomed as. he was to petting and sym- 
pathy from her ; but she did not look at 
them, and left the boys standing rather 
discomfited in the hall while she whirled 
up-stairs to her room. 

‘My golly! but mamma was cross,”’ 
said Percival. 

Mrs. Eustis, once in her bedchamber, 
sent word to her aunt and to Mr. May- 
nard that she felt indisposed and would 
not appear at dinner. 

About half-past nine, however, she 
emerged from her isolation. She had 
donned a long black plush tea gown which 
fitted her closely and made her look much 
taller and more imposing than usual. She 
came down-stairs and met her aunt com- 
ing up. They stopped and exchanged a 
few words. 

‘« We missed you very much, dear,’’ said 
the old lady. 

‘‘T am feeling better now,’’ said Norah. 
She stooped and kissed her cheek for good 
night, with a manner gentle and composed 
as usual. She crossed the hall and went 
into a small room which adjoined thelarger 
drawing room and was called the writing 
room. There was every convenience for 
correspondence, and it was here Mrs. Eus- 
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tis usually conducted hers. She seated 
herself before her open desk, pulled for 
ward her portfolio, reached down some 
note paper from the narrow shelf where it 
was relegated and began to write. 

Adéle Dolph appeared at the door. It 
was her habit tocome every night and ask 
Mrs. Eustis if she required her services for 
writing or copying. She generally carried 
such work at once to her own apartment. 
She had come as usual. 

‘Is there anything I can do?’’ she 
asked from the threshold. 

Mrs. Eustis laid down her pen. Very 
slowly she turned, leaning her temple 
upon her right hand, while she rested her 
left hand with its back against her hip. 
She sat thus gazing sideways at her chil- 
dren’s governess. She scanned her leis- 
urely from head to foot, curiously, with 
amused eyes and curled lips—lips that re- 
mained silent but seemed to speak, though 
words would have failed to convey their 
expression of withering scorn. Up and 
down, up and down, over the girl’s whole 
person’ went those sidelong, searching, 
probing, terrible eyes. 

«« There is nothing you can do for me,”’ 
she said, still holding Adéle spellbound 
under her implacable regard. 

‘¢ Why do you look at me so?”’ said the 
girl. 

‘‘IT wanted to recognize you thor- 
oughly,’ said Norah. ‘It seems I have 
never seen you well before, never known 
you.”’ 

Adéle remained speechless. 

‘“‘IT was writing to your father,’’ said 
Mrs. Eustis. ‘‘ Have you any message ?”’ 

‘“To my father! Is there anything 
wrong with him, with my people ?’’ cried 
the girl, paralyzed with terror, and ad- 
vancing a step or two into the room. 
‘« For God’s sake tell me what this means ! 
What has happened ?”’ 

‘««Oh, don’t be alarmed,’’ said Norah 
quietly. _‘‘ There is no harm come to him 
or his, unless indeed—no, I was only 
writing to him to come and fetch you.” 

«Mrs. Eustis,’’ said Adélehoarsely, ‘he 
is a broken-down, broken-hearted man. 
I think I understand you now. But he is 
ill and unhappy enough. Oh, poor papa! 
Don’t tell him whatever—whatever you 
may know or think you know that looks 
—that looks badly for me. Don’t tell 
him! Turn me out if you like—I can 
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go, but have pity on my parents.”” She 
clasped her hands. 

«You wax grandiloquent,’’ said Norah. 
«You forgot your ‘poor’ parents ; you 
forgot them completely, did you not, this 
evening under the bank? May I ask,”’ 
she continued, still looking at the girl 
with the same set smile, «‘ if you and Mr. 
Maynard are man and wife, perhaps? 
Possibly he has persuaded you into a 
secret marriage. I should like to think it 
was so!”’ 

The girl’s head sank. 

«No? Then I presume you are his 
affianced, and although his tenderness 
seemed to my old-fashioned ideas a trifle 
too warm and bold for such a relation, yet 
probably you can at least assure me that 
he has asked you to marry him ?”’ 

The girl raised her head. ‘‘ Hehas told 
me that he loved me,’’ she said. ‘I trust 
him. I have made no bargain.”’ 

« The word is ill-chosen,’’ said Norah, 
with a slightly accelerated and heightened 
speech. <‘‘ There are those who might 
think it coarse. You are young and I am 
your guardian here, and responsible to 
your father for your conduct. I am also 
responsible to myself and to my children. 
You will understand I could not keep in 
my—in my service a person whose be- 
havior was the cause of scandal to my 
household and of possible demoralization 
to my domestics.”’ 

“You are acruel, cruel woman! May 
God forgive you! You have no right to 
speak tome so! Iam humiliated enough, 
and you trample on me; crushed to the 
earth, and you take pleasure in torturing 
me,’’ cried the girl, stinging tears of 
anger and of shame falling from her eyes 
upon her hands, which she was wringing 
impotently. 

‘We are apt to think people cruel who 


interfere with our pleasures,’’ said Norah, . 


with a contemptuous laugh, «but, as I 
have often told you, I am not emotional, 
and hysterics are lost upon me. You 
should have thought of all these things 
before — before you made a spectacle of 
yourself upon my grounds with a man 
who is probably laughing at you.” 

The girl raised her shoulders and put 
out one arm before her face as one does to 
patry a dangerous blow. Mrs. Eustis, 


with that clearness of memory we have in 
moments of the brain’s excitement, re- 
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membered to have seen a child make just 
such a gesture in a crowded thoroughtare 
of a rough quarter of the city when its 
drunken father had pursued it into the 
street. She had stopped her carriage and 
rebuked the man severely, threatening him 
with the law’s punishment. 

«« Were you spying me?’’ said the girl, 
‘cand if so, and you thought me in dan- 
ger of—of—I know not what degradation, 
why did you not cry out to me, save me, 
as any woman would save another ?”’ 

At these words Mrs. Eustis winced. 
She rose and shut her desk with violence. 
Its spring snapped with a rasping sound, 
and as she did so she tore the letter she 
had been writing into a thousand pieces. 

‘You are insolent,’’ she said. « But 
no matter. I shall not write to your 
father ; he has had trouble enough. In 
this you are right. You may tell him any 
lies you please. You may tell him what- 
ever you like. The carriage will beat the 
doortomorrow. You will be ready at nine 
o’clock. Your boxes will be sent after 
you, and all accounts can be settled 
through my man of business. Now go!”’ 
and she waved her from her presence. 

With the sunken eyes ofa hunted creat- 
ure Adéle fled. 

Let those who read this dark page of 
Norah’s history—and it is not yet all 
conned—dare throw the first stone at her, 
if they have ever been swayed to madness 
by a passion that blurs all human action 
with its frenzied torrent into a mass of in- 
consistencies, and wrecks the consciences 
of the most noble. It is a base passion, 
relentless, pitiless. It kills and destroys 
not only the victim it pursues, but dwarfs 
and shrivels the being it possesses. Its 
own consuming torments are its only 
dignity. All pain commands. Its high- 
est forms are a kingship. 

Mrs. Eustis had one more thing to do. 
She rang the bell. « Will you tell Mr. 
Maynard,”’ she said to the responding 
servant, ‘‘that I would like to speak to 
him? I dare say he is smoking upon the 
bank. Find him.’’ 

She walked over to the shaded lamp 
and lowered it. She stood up on tiptoe 
and looked at herself in the glass over the 
mantelpiece, drawing a stray lock of hair 
lower over her brow. For an interview 
with a man it is always worth while to 
look one’s best. Yes, though he be another 
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woman’s lover, or though one hate him 
with a bitter hatred. It was in expectation 
of this scene that she had donned the long 
black gown—one cannot be impressive in 
a short frock. Only a woman could com- 
prehend that even in such a moment of 
anguish these calculations intrude them- 
selves. Only a woman’s heart can under- 
stand a woman’s heart. 

He came. He found her seated near 
the lamp with a book of poems in her 
hands. 

«Ah! itis you. I have to speak with 
you. Will you sit down?”’ 

He did so, with his long, lounging 
limbs, leaning his head back for ease, but 
never in too free a fashion. 

‘«‘T have just had a very painful inter- 
view with the person we have called Ma- 
demoiselle Réséda,’’ she said with lowered 
eyelids. 

He started slightly. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ she said, ‘‘ you can guess 
what it was about.”’ 

‘‘T am a poor guesser of riddles, Mrs. 
Eustis.”’ 

‘‘T was a most unfortunate and unwill- 
ing witness of a scene to-day—this even- 
ing—which shocked and distressed me. I 
have sent to ask you for an explanation.” 

He rose, and moving to the mantelpiece, 
rested one elbow upon it, facing her. 

Iam excessively loath to say, particu- 
larly to the very young (if any such read 
this record, which was not penned for the 
eyes of extreme youth)—for I know how 
keenly the young suffer at any lack of 
heroism in a hero who is also a man of 
talent—that Maynard not only looked, but 
felt extremely sheepish at this particular 
moment, and wished that he and Mrs. 
Eustis might be suddenly shaken up by 
an earthquake and thus absolved from 
further elucidations. Earthquakes, how- 
ever, are rare in these latitudes, and I re- 
gret to state that one did not occur at this 
most auspicious hour. 

Not knowing exactly what to say he 
hem’d and ha’d, and then : «« I don’t—er— 
think I exactly understand——”’ 

‘““You understand perfectly. Miss 
Dolph has lost her place, and through 
you !”’ 

Her wide eyes trembled upward, and 
she met his anxious ones with frigid 
directness. 


“Tam awfully sorry! I—this is ter- 
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rible !’’ he said, anda flush mounted to 
his hair. 

It is indeed terrible to be brought in 
from delicious reveries of one’s reprehen 
sible actions, which send shivers of riot- 
ous pleasure through one’s blood, to a 
hard confronting of their consequences. 
Strangely enqugh, it was the first time in 
his brief career that Maynard had met 
with such an experience. He had so far 
sailed very serenely, and had been forced 
to few sacrifices. He was dazed. Men 
often are, where women find phrases and 
tears. His calm increased her irritation. 
She beat about in her brain for some 
affront that should arouse him. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ shesaid, ‘‘itisterrible. Terrible 
because it takes from her her only means 
of subsistence, and almost her family’s 
You can understand that your share in 
the misfortune does not redound to your 
honor, and that I have deeply deplored 
that my hospitality has been extended to 
one who has repaid it so basely.”’ 

There was a mutter as of distant storm 
in the last word. He was awake now. 

‘* Whatever you know, whatever you 
have seen, Mrs. Eustis,’’ he said very 
seriously—he felt himself turning almost 
sick and cold—I owe it to Miss Dolph, 
I owe it to you, to say that I alone am the 
guilty one, the criminal. That she is the 
sweetest, loveliest of her sex ; that she is 
absolutely, entirely, to her heart’s core, 
pure.”’ 

“It is just possible.’ 
sounded queerly in her own ears. Was 
this herself? Was this Maynard? «It 
may be just possible that my ideas of pur- 
ity and yours differ. Yours, which have 
been taught you by Spanish danseuses, 
French grisettes and artists’ models, may 
be more elastic than mine.” 

His heart beat high now and his breath 
came quickly. She might rest satisfied. 

««Women are proverbially cruel to each 
other. There is nothing so cruel as a 
woman. But if you saw us you must be 
sure that I respect her ; that we——”’ 

The «‘ we,’’ which awoke in his breast a 
rush of tenderness such as he had never 
even imagined in his life before, lashed 
her to fury. 

She was standing up now, leaning with 
one hand on the table. His keen artistic 
instincts, which never deserted him, were 
impressed, What a metamorphosis! Her 


Norah’s voice 
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very hair seemed to give forth electric 
sparks of lightning. Who would have 
thought it! ‘Elle est superbe!’ he 
said to himself, ‘and what pluck she 
has !”’ 

«Your conduct was indecent,’’ she said. 
‘«‘T hired you to paint my children.” 

« At twelve reals a day, with ninety duc- 
ats for dress and victuals, as was allowed 
to the court buffoons and barbers. Such 
were the sweets of my independence. Take 
care, Mrs. Eustis !’’ he said with a short, 
harsh laugh, ‘‘I am hot tempered.’’ 

«So I should judge.’’ 

‘‘Andso,’’ he went on, ‘* you have turned 
that poor child out like a dog. You, who 
pose to be a great lady! Have you never 
heard that noblesse oblige? It is an old 
saying. I will not sleep under your roof 
tonight. I will rid you at once of my ob- 
noxious presence. I know perfectly what 
I have to do, and I will doit. I crave no 
justice for myself at your hands. I prob- 
ably deserve none. I am ready to lay 
any apology you desire at your feet. But 
for her I ask your mercy. Keep her at 
least under your protection until tomor- 
row.”’ 

«Thank you for telling me my duty. 
You are kind. You are very careful of her 
good name now. You forget it is a little 
late. Yes, I think it would be far better, 
far wiser, for you to leave my house at 
once. The carriage can convey you to the 
village. Itis still early. You will under- 
stand that I do not care to remain under 
the same roof with the man who has—who 
has—dared to debauch my—my—my— 
servants.”’ 

Again she had, in her madness, sought 
to find what should goad him into wrath. 
She had succeeded. Her words scourged 
him like a whip laid across his shoulders. 

‘‘By God !”’ he cried, springing to her 
side and clutching her by the arm in a 
grasp of iron, ‘‘men have died for less 

han this! Take back your words, which 
llute your own lips more than they do 
hat poor girl you would heap with infamy 

iid insult! Take them back, I say, or I 
will drag you to her presence and force 
you to your knees before her !’’ 

How strong he seemed to her, towering 
above her in his anger. A very Zephon of 
swift and subtle spirit, seeking to bind 
back the powers of evil with the bars of a 
divine resentment. He looked for her to 
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shriek in fear of him or to struggle in his 
hold for freedom. To his amazement she 
threw her head back until it rested upon 
his arm. She closed her eyes ; a death- 
ly pallor overspread her delicate features, 
and she only uttered a low and plaintive 
sigh. 

‘Would you kill me?”’ she murmured 
sadly and gently. Then, still leaning 
against him, she looked up, shaking her 
head mournfully. «It would be kind. I 
am so tired, lam so weary. God will have 
mercy upon us all !”’ 

There was something so tragic, so pro- 
found, so pathetic in the young woman’s 
tones that they, even more than her words, 
pierced his soul with an inexplicable pity, 
and a sudden moisture which he could not 
control or account for rose to his eyes. 
Dimly he realized that he stood in the pres- 
ence of some great suffering, some secret 
sorrow. Who knew? Perhaps some hid- 
den guilt which he could not fathom, of 
which he could not guess the causes, but 
whose burden’s shadow had for a moment 
rested on his heart. He released her with- 
out aword. Robbed of his support, her 
slender form swayed for a moment from 
side to side as if she would have fallen, 
but the next minute she had glided from 
the room. 

A half hour later he walked out of the 
house. 

At her door Norah found Marie chatting 
with Moon, the children’s English nurse, 
and awaiting her. 

«‘T shall not need you tonight,’’ she 
said to the maid, and entering the room 
turned the key. The apartment was large 
and there were only two candles lighted 
upon the dressing table—she had dis- 
missed Marie before the latter had lit her 
lamps ; it was very dim. She began to 
disrobe herself. She felt a curiovs apathy, 
a dulness, a, sluggishness she could not 
shake off. 

She had turned them out, Mevnard and 
Adéle—turned them out with ignominy. 
It had given her no joy. She had thought 
that it would. She should have known, 
poor child, that hate and uncharitableness 
and revenge are costly luxuries and that 
their harvests shall presently be strvck 
with blight. No, it all amounted to noth- 
ing. Vengeance amounted to nothing. 
Moving about her room she remembered 
a word she had spoken to Mrs. Hart about 
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an excuse. What excuse? A palliation. 
Oh, yes ! an excuse for a fault. «A mo- 
ment’s madness,’’ she had said, «love.”’ 
Well, what of it? She had been a fool. 
There could be no excuse possible, none. 
The woman had said « poverty.’’ What 
poverty? ‘Such poverty as mine,’’ she 
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OLGA WAS SITTING ON THE LOWER STEPS OF THE .- 


VERANDAH. (See page 444.) 
thought. «* Would that drive one 
to be small and mean, perhaps 
tocrime?’’ But there was no re- 
sponse in her exhausted nature. 

Coming within the radius of 
one of the candles she became aware of 
a mark, of a red blotch, upon her arm 
just above the elbow—red, but already 
turning to a darker, purpler hue. She 
lifted the light and brought it near, then 
caught sight in the mirror of another 
abrasion of the skin on the under side of 
the same arm. She had not felt them. 
Sickness of soul absolves us from physi- 
cal pangs. Holding the light first this 
way and then that, she examined them 
closely. In her avidity to see thoroughly 
she almost set fire to the white lace cur- 
tains of her toilet table. Then she sud- 
denly leaned forward and forced her mouth 
down upon the bruise which lay within its 
reach. Her lips swept the crimson stain, 
and then she sucked it as if to draw some 
poison from her veins. 

Another watching her would have seen 
an unusual change creep over the young 
woman’s face, and indeed her entire per- 
son. Her breast was tossed with rapid 
sighs, her brilliant eyes grew soft and 


dreamful, as if the poison her lips were 
drinking held for them a drop of some in- 
ebriating wine. 

A few moments later the lights were out 
and the room was enshrouded in darkness 
and silence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The newspapers announced a week later 
the marriage of Maynard, the distin- 
guished American artist, to Miss Dolph, 
the daughter of Mr. Richard Dolph, whose 
failure had awakened the sympathies of 
Wall street and of the entire community 
six months before. «« There were,’’ said 
these reliable models of rhetoric and of 
style, ‘‘ romantic features about the nup- 
tials. The young people had met at 
‘ Liesse,’ the superb country seat of Mr. 
Horace Eustis, where Miss Dolph was em- 
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ployed since her father’s misfortunes in the 
capacity of governess to Mr. Eustis’s chil- 
dren. The growing attachment of the 
young people had not escaped the notice 
of their charming hostess, who had done 
all in her power to abet and encourage it, 
naturally delighted to secure such a brill- 
iant parti for her protégée, whom she had 
since showered with kindnesses and bene- 
fits. The groom, whose pictures had 
gained him a world-wide renown and al- 
ready brought fabulous prices, had un- 
doubtedly an assured career before him, 
while the bride was beautiful, amiable and 
accomplished.’’ 

It was less than two years after this an- 
nouncement that Adéle sat on a stool one 
morning at Maynard’s feet. They were 
in his atelier in Paris. The French win- 
dows, whose pink and white awnings 
flapped in the sunlight, opened upon a 
balcony opulent with flowering plants, 
whose fragrance filled the air. The cries 
of the street venders, shrill and monoto- 
nously recurrent, were wafted in on the 
breezes. A street band was passing, dis- 
coursing that strange music which we have 
been told «makes poets of us all,’’ and 
which, in that wonderful story Le Drame 
de la Rue de la Paix is so vividly pict- 
ured as rending the lover’s conscience 
with its clarion note intoa confession of 
his concealed crime. 

‘You have the prettiest little soft curl 
just under your chignon behind your ear ; 
it is really the most bewitching little 
curl.” Maynard stooped suddenly and 
kissed her close to her hair. 

She looked up at him. «You love my 
beauty too much, Maynard. Which is it 
you love, me or my beauty ?’’ 

‘‘ Who does not like the smell of a rose? 
Do you know, at that moment you looked 
at me so reproachfully, just as you did that 
day in the water after—after my indiscre- 
tion.” 

She slipped her hand up into his palm. 

‘Tell me,”’ he whispered, ‘‘ you never 
have—were you really very angry? Did 
you love me already then ?’’ 

But she shook her head and would not 
answer him. Some women have these un- 

ountable spasmodic reserves. It was 
one of the secrets of Adéle’s hold upon him. 
You loved me at our trysts afterward 
under the copse,’’ he went on teasingly, 
yr you lent yourself to my love. You 
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must have cared for me very much then. 
God! what a heavenly place it was !”’ 

Adéte flushed furiously. «Our second 
meeting was terrible,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
speak of it.’’ 

‘It gave you to me,”’ said the man. 
‘So it was heavenly after all.’’ 

But its memory was connected with one 
of the blackest hours of Adéle’s existence, 
and she covfid not dwell upon it. 

‘«But, Maynard!’ and this with femi- 
nine persistency, ‘‘ it is true and it troubles 
me—you love my beauty too much.”’ 

‘« My little girl,’’ he said more seriously, 
««do not cavil at the method or the meas- 
ure ofa man's affection. It is not wise. 
Accept its largesse, but never count its 
coin. I love you as I never thought to 
love any woman! I will be frank with 
you, my Cleopatra. It was your beauty 
which first ‘ wrote me down your vassal.’ 
I am an artist, and it dazzled me, but now, 
now that I have been near to you, I have 
seen something so dear, so clear, so sim- 
ple, so strong——”’ 

«« And that is?’’ 

«Your soul, and I have learned to love 
it best.’’ 

««Oh, thank you, my darling, my be- 
loved, my adored one! What right have 
I to such joy, what right? Oh, I love 
you!’’ and she threw herself upon his 
breast. 

A few moments later—‘‘ Do you know, 
Maynard—about Mrs. Eustis—I some- 
times fancied, I sometimes imagined—’”’ 
She turned and looked at him curiously, 
inquiringly, a little uneasily. 

He met her eyes frankly, without eva- 
sion, but with no answering mutual un- 
derstanding. 

«Ah! that extraordinary woman. I 
confess she was an interesting study, an 
enigma. I could not make her out at all, 
but I have never forgiven her for her treat- 
ment of you, my sweet. She was abomi- 
nable !”’ 

At the time he had delicately concealed 
from Adéle the details of his own inter- 
view with Mrs. Eustis. He was already 
forgetting them. His life was full. Such 
have no memories. Adéle said no more. 

Maynard has painted her for the Salon. 
She wears a pale réséda gown with a 
bunch of the réséda flowers in her bosom, 
but it is not considered one of his best. 
‘‘Mademoiselle Réséda’’ herself, how- 
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ever, is tacitly buried ; her name has died 
out forever. 

So it seems that these two are happy ; 
that thus far the winds are fair which fill 
their sails, and they are content. But 
Fortune is a creature so fickle that we 
must not dare boast of her favor. We 
think that we hold her in our hand, and 
lo! before we speak to her she has flown. 
Let us bask in her smile, then, with 
hushed and bated breath. She was here 
yesterday, lingers today, and behold! to- 
morrow she is gone. 

To the analysts whose insistent prob- 
ing would delve into the secrets of the 
human heart’s abysses we would answer, 
when they ask us if Maynard really loved 
Adéle that summer’s morning in the 
water, and afterward, that we cannot 
tell. There is a subtle travail of the spirit 
which is with difficulty exposed to the 
clearness of the daf. Our surmises are, 
therefore, valueless. It is possible, nay, 
probable, that at that early date the 
thought of marriage had not ripened in 
his mind or entered into his calculations. 
He perhaps had none. Artis an exacting 
mistress, and her disciples are indisposed 
to assume any fetters except such as she 
imposes. Possibly they are wise. But it 
is in such dilemmas as came to Maynard’s 
lot that a man’s real worth is proved, 
whether he be of dross or of gold. In this 
severe balance of good and evil, which is 
held out to weigh all human motive, me- 
thinks Maynard was not found wanting. 
His vanity and selfishness gave way to 
nobler and more generous impulse. It is 
not uncommon for men to find happiness 
where they were only in the pursuit of 
pleasure. 

In Mrs. Ayrault's drawing room, which 
looked out on the gayest of American 
avenues, she sat one afternoon with an 
acquaintance. The two ladies had drawn 
their chairs close to the wide window, and 
were amusing themselves watching the 
passers-by. The street was a moving 
panorama of promenaders and equipages. 
It was a race day, and the carriages were 
all going out to the course. Suddenly, as 
they looked, a horn blew. There was a 
scampering of feet upon the sidewalk, a 
plunging and rearing of horses between 
them, and a coach drawn by four splendid 
bays came bounding up upon its springs 
through the crowded thoroughfare. 
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«« Why, it’s Blake Leighton’s coach !”’ 
said Mrs. Ayrault, adjusting her lor- 
gnon. 

‘© Yes, and Mrs. Eustis has the front 
seat.”’ ‘ 

It was indeed Norah, in a wonderful hat 
and making a charming display of a dain- 
tily shod foot. 

‘« What achange,’’ said Mrs. Ayrault’s 
visitor, ‘‘in a few months !”’ 

‘‘ To what do you allude?’’ 

‘«« Why, to her change of attitude, vis-a- 
vis of society, which everyone must have 
noticed, including yourself, Mrs. Ay- 
rault.’’ 

« Ah!” 

‘« She seems entirely different in every 
way. Indeed, some people think her im- 
proved. She is certainly more responsive, 
although she will never be a great talker. 
At a breakfast the other morning the 
women were discussing sentiments, feel- 
ings, temptations. She only said a word 
or two, but somehow it impressed me that 
she was changed, had more experience. 
A year or two ago she would have re- 
mained dumb.”’ 

‘«« Oh, there are methods of learning the 
secrets of the passions without being one’s 
self directly their victim,’’ answered Ar- 
den, lightly. ‘You know, one may in- 
spire them. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ ’’ 

‘‘T don’t agree with you, Mrs. Ayrault. 
We only can speak of what we have ex- 
perienced.”’ 

‘*What! No room for imagination? 
Had Charlotte Bronté lived when she 
wrote Jane Eyre, which set all England 
a-gaping ? Must the actor who portrays 
so faithfully, for instance, the qualities of 
the spendthrift or the miser, necessarily 
have been a spendthrift or a miser him- 
self? Poor fellows,’’ she continued laugh- 
ing, ‘‘it is not much they generally have 
to save or to spend. No, to some minds 
all is clear.’’ 

‘‘You talk so cleverly, Mrs. Ayrault, 
that you always worst and floor me; yet 
I am not entirely convinced. Apropos of 
Norah Eustis, I must say I admired her 
more myself before she assumed the 
siren.”’ 

‘<I don’t quite follow you. I am in the 
dark as to your meaning. Mrs. Eustis 
was always attractive,’’ said Arden, a little 
coldly. 
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«That is what Isay. To me this new 
departure has spoiled her. She was not 
by nature light.’’ 

«No, you are right. She is not light.’’ 

«Of course, if she keeps still a tone of 
the serious in her character, she will be- 
come all the more dangerous. It is nat- 
ural that the gentlemen admire her more, 
now that she is outwardly so dashing and 
gay. Men pretend to admire well-regu- 
lated, slow women, but I notice it is at re- 
spectful distances.”’ ; 

The lady sighed. She was herself neither 
dashing nor a siren, and not likely to be- 
come one. 

«Was not Mrs. Eustis ill last win- 
ter?’’ 

«Yes, poor girl!’’ said Arden. «She 
had to be taken to the South, and as her 
husband could not leave his affairs, I went 
with her. She grew very thin ; she seemed 
to be fading away ; she hada cough. We 
were extremely anxious. But all at once 
her natural vigor and youth—she is of the 
nervous, wiry kind, you know—reasserted 
themselves, and she recovered. Don’t 
you think her looking well now?” 

‘‘Remarkably so. Very handsome. On 
dit, that her husband, now that his anx- 
iety as to her health is over, is becom- 
ing quite disturbed at this new rdle of 
hers.”’ 

‘Horace? Fancy! Ihopeso. There 
is nothing like a little competition to make 
aman appreciate his wife. It is a good 
tonic, an admirable remedy for self-com- 
placency.’’ 

‘TI see you refuse to take the situation 
seriously.”’ 

‘‘Why, my dear lady, Mrs. Eustis is 
still young. There are characters which 
have to pass through these various phases, 
and they are really the only interesting 
ones. At best, humanity furnishes us 
with but ten or twelve types, and each 
niche has to be filled, you know. One 
finds them repeated in every class of so- 
ciety. The world is wide enough for all. 
Ifartists and poets have varied ‘ manners,’ 
why not then artists of the heart, as truly 
attractive women must be? Dear old 
Clément Marot, you know, was ‘first a 
rhétoriqueur, elaborate in metre and a trifle 
formal and pedantic. In his second stage 
he shook himself free from all affectations, 
becoming easy and bold ; and finally, in 
his third, sacrificed some flow of grace to 
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acquire a stateliness which did not, how- 
ever, rob him of his wit. George Eliot 
herself has her trois maniéres. Seductive 
women are poets and artists, play on the 
human heart, ,sometimes pander to its 
foibles-or minister to its powers. They 
must have elbow room. Yes, they must 
be allowed to turn about, to change their 
minds and modes of action many times 
before they have done with it all. I dis- 
trust people who are at forty what they 
were at eighteen. They must be very 
foolish or very indolent ; they cannot be 
as innocent, but they may be as ignorant 
and as lacking in sympathy, and this, 
when not gilded with the freshness and 
beauty of youth, which redeems a certain 
hardness and lack of comprehension, be- 
comes unpardonable. I have come to be- 
lieve it is not always the wiser people who 
abstain from all life’s experiences. The 
over scrupulous never acquire vigor and 
courage, two attributes I think important. 
But what a prosy creature you must be 
thinking me! I have preached you a 
tiresome homily, and without a moral, 
alas !’’ 

«‘Not at all, Mrs. Ayrault. I like to 
hear you talk. Oh, do tell me before you 
definitely leave the Eustises—you were 
there, were you not, that summer when 
Maynard went down to paint the chil- 
dren? Do tell me about that marriage ! 
It was quite a romance, was it not? Did 
Mrs. Eustis make the match, and was Miss 
Dolph such a beauty ?”’ 

«‘That is, of course, a pure matter of 
taste. I thought her ordinary.’’ 

«‘ Ordinary !”’ 

‘Oh, yes! She got quite rattled down 
there ; didn’t know if she was on her head 
or her heels. Norah spoiled her com- 
pletely ; she was much too kind.”’ 

‘‘Fancy ! Why, I had heard she was 
something wonderful. Was he so des- 
perately in love with her? ”’ 

‘‘Bah! Aresuch men everin love? The 
girlcaught him. Men aresilly fish! She 
was sly. I never liked her.’’ 

‘““You don’t say! What a new light! 
And Maynard, as an artist—what do you 
think of him ?”’ 

‘© Oh, he has a certain talent, but after 
all, his craze after ‘le laid,’ his fear of ‘le 
joli,’ leads him to the grotesque in the 
end, and at best he is only an imitator. 
Even that school grows stereotyped.’’ 
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Mrs. Ayrault yawned and did not at- 
tempt to conceal it, and even stretched out 
her arms as people do after long sleep which 
has harbored a superfluity of muscular 
energy. A yawn has saved many a situ- 
ation. 

‘«« You surprise me! I fancied originality 
and boldness were his strong points. I 
had heard so. But I know you area good 

judge. And as aman, 
is he—was he very fasci- 
nating ?”’ 

‘«*Not to me, not in 
the least, not in the 


THE GIRL RAISED HER SHOULDERS AND PUT 
OUT ONE ARM BEFORE HER FACE, 


slightest degree. He was heavy, uninter- 
esting and affected.’’ 

“Well!” 

So upon the smoking altar of her loyal 
friendship Arden, with the calm ruthless- 
ness which characterizes her remorseless 
sex, sacrificed not only her own faculty of 
a just criticism, but the young artist’s 
merit and the girl’s character. 

Norah had divulged to her none of her 
secrets. She was a woman who had early 
schooled herself to concealment, but it is 
possible that Mrs. Ayrault may have 
guessed them. 

‘‘And did Mrs. Eustis really help on 
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the match?’ 
visitor. 
«« Oh, I dare say ! 


persisted her inquisitive 


Miss Dolph hadn't 
apenny. Hepitiedher, suppose. May 
nard was a stranger to Mrs. Eustis. She 
could not be expected to look out for 
his interests. I imagine they are well 
matched; not much to choose from. | 
rather think to Mrs. Eustis the girl was a 
good riddance.”’ 
««Oh, by the way! talking of marriages, 
I heard something, dear Mrs. Ayrault, the 
other day, that interested me intensely.’’ 
«And pray what was that? There's 
a great paucity of news.”’ 
«“Why, that De Beaumont had 
thrown up the legation and gone to 
Rome——’”’ 


‘To Rome, to procure a dispensation 
from the Pope to marry a beautiful Ameri- 
can, to—to—to—marry—you, Mrs. Ay- 
rault,’’ continued the lady boldly. 

“That is very polite on his part,’’ 
continued Arden frigidly, «‘ but you see 
there would be another dispensation nec- 
essary.”’ 

‘« Another ?”’ 

‘«« Yes, mine.” 





GAMBLING 


SHARPS AND THEIR TOOLS. 


By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


ME who hold out inducements 
iY to the public totempt fortune 
at faro, roulette, the sweat- 

cloth, and other 

so-called games of 

chance are not 

“gamblers” al- 

though this is 

their popular 

designation. 

They are opera- 

tors of machines 

which are so constructed that those who 
play against the machines are constantly 
contending against definite percentages of 
advantage. The faro dealer styles himself 
a banker, and his bank scheme is grounded 
upon mathematica] principles by the oper- 
ation of which the bank must in the long 
run ruin the players. Resting upon a ba- 
sis scientifically constructed, the banker 
despoils the victims whom he despises for 
their folly. But in the majority of cases 
the banker is not satisfied with the advan- 


tages which the laws of the game afford 
him, and therefore he adds to his scheme 
various mechanical appliances which make 
it almost impossible for his antagonist to 


win. It is the object of the writer to de- 
tail certain of these appliances, including 
such as are used at faro and other card 
games, as well as those which are set up 
at short notice in booths and on the turf 
at country fairs and 
other assemblies of the 
rural population. 

It is hardly worth 
while to describe the 
game of faro. The 
reader who knows the 
game does not need 
such a description ; 
the reader who does 
not know the game 
would not be much the 
wiser for the descrip- 
tion. But the issue of 
the contest between 
the banker and the 
player is this: name- 
ly, that the player 
shall designate on 
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which of two piles of cards, drawn face up- 
ward from the pack resting in a box, any 
given card shall be thrown in its egress 
from the box. These two piles are formed 
in front of the banker ; oneis the winning 
pile, the other is the losing pile, for the 
banker ; conversely for the player. Let us 
suppose that the player deposits a stakeon 
the four spot towin. Thecard uppermost 
in the box is a seven ; this is discarded as 
soon as the players have placed theirstakes, 
and the banker then draws two cards one 
after the other. If either happens to be a 
four the banker loses or wins according as 
the card belongs to the winning or losing 
pile. Thus the drawing continues, two out 
of every three cards being decisive cards, 
provided players have elected to place 
money onthem. Thus far the bank has no 
advantage whatever. 

The legitimate advantage of the banker 
at faro consists in «‘ splits '’—that is, if the 
same denomination of card is placed upon 
hoth piles ; for instance, two fours appear- 
ing consecutively, the banker takes one 
half of the player’s stake ; as in vingt-et- 
un, ‘‘ Ties pay the dealer.’’ This advan- 
tage is estimated with reasonable correct- 
ness as about fifteen per cent., operating 
continuously. 

But this advantage does not satisfy the 
banker, whose object is to operate a game 
at which he cannot lose. The vicissitudes 
of chance are such 
that even withla per- 
centage of fifteen in 
his favor, the banker 
might lose his entire 
capital at one sitting. 
The dishonest banker, 
therefore, uses what 
are known as ‘‘ advan- 
tage cards.’’ A pack 
of such cards contains 
twenty-six cards cut 
to an exact parallelo- 
gram, and twenty-six 
cut with a curve on 
each of the longer 
sides. When these 
cards are arranged to 
suit the banker, they 
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can be cut without any modification of 
their relative positions. If an ace is orig- 
inally located next a king, it will remain 
thus located. By the aid of deft fingers 
and a practised memory, the dealer of such 
cards can place any given card on which- 
ever pile he wishes, and the losing player 
looks on in silent astonishment while his 
stakes melt away, and cannot notice any 
unfairness in the deal. The dealer at a 
‘* brace game,’’ as dishonest faro is styled, 
sits serene and impassible, while the losers 
in front of him exhibit, in face and gest- 
ure all the varying and manifold forms of 
human distress; since nothing is more 
galling to the average human being than 
to undergo the continual dissolution of 
avaricious dreams. 

The roulette table is, on its face, as fair 
in its apportionment of chances as the 
faro box. Thirty-eight compartments are 
made near the edge of a horizontally re- 
volving wheel, and an ivory ball is sent 
whirling on a groove around the edge of 
the wheei. Two of the compartments are 
numbered o and oo. The others are num- 
bered from one to thirty-six. The ball, 


after certain revolutions, drops into one 
of these compartments. 


If it drop into o 
or oo, the wheel takes all the stakes that 
are deposited upon the various numbers. 
If it drop into compartment number ten, 
for instance, the player who has staked 
any given sum on number ten receives 
from the wheel thirty-six times this 
amount, and the stakes of all the other 
players are confiscated by the wheel. It 
will be seen that the legitimate advantage 
of the wheel is, therefore, as thirty-eight to 
thirty-six, a trifle over five per cent. on 
each revolution of the ball. 

This percentage does not satisfy the 
average dealer; therefore he uses an in- 
genious appliance by which he is able to 
prevent the ball from dropping into any 
compartment on which any considerable 
sum is staked. From his position at the 
wheel, which overlooks a table where the 
numbers of the compartments are painted 
on aS many squares or circles, he sees 
constantly the amounts of stakes on each 
number, and has it in his power to confis- 
cate about as much of the money of the 
players as he considers advisable. Of 
course, the wheel must not always win. 
Players must be permitted now and then 
to take up thirty-six dollars for one. This 
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seems to the winner like an enormous 
profit, and so it is, but it is not commen- 
surate with the risk even on a fair whee! ; 
much less so when the wheel is in the 
power of the dealer. 

The appliances thus sketched. and those 
which will be hereafter sketched, have 
been exhibited to the writer by the manu- 
facturer, who transacts an extensive busi- 
ness in them, and has customers in every 
state of the Union and in Canada, Mex- 
ico, the West Indies and South America. 
The manufacture and vending of gam- 
bling implements, fair or unfair, is not il- 
legal in the state of New York, although 
the use or storage of them in any building 
of which any part is used as a court of 
justice or a religious corporation or incor- 
porated benevolent, charitable, scientific 
or missionary society, or academy, high 
school, college, library company or build- 
ing and mutual-loan company is punish- 
able as a crime; or the use or storage of 
them within the distance of one mile from 
the grounds upon which any training, re- 
view, drill or exercise of a military organi- 
zation is proceeding, or upon which any 
public fair, exhibition, exercise or meeting 
is held in the open air ; or upon any vessel 
lying in or navigating any of the waters of 
this state. Further, any «‘ person who en- 
gages as dealer, gamekeeper or player in 
any gambling or banking game, where 
money or property is dependent upon the 
result, is acommon gambler and punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or by a fine notexceeding $1000, 
or both.’’ * 

Still again, ifany gambling implement 
shall be proved to have been used for 
gambling, it mast be destroyed by the 
officers of justice. 

The logic of the distinction thus made 
between the manufacture and sale of 
gambling tools, fair or unfair, and their 
use, may not be obvious to the general 
reader ; but it exists, and is perfectly just 
and reasonable. Cards are gambling im- 
plements, but until a pack of cards is 
used no one can tell how they are going 
to be used. A pack may pass into the 
possession of a learned judge or orthodox 
divine, who shall play whist under his 
own rooftree with his respected associates. 

* New York Penal Code, sections 336-344, passim. 

t Section 347. 
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Its neighbor pack shall pass into the pos- 
session of a poker sharp, who shall mark 
the backs so that he may despoil his vic- 
tims and become a candidate for the peni- 
tentiary. Plainly, it will not answer to 
close the card factories and break up an 
industry ; therefore it will not answer 
to close the factories of roulette wheels, 
sweat-cloths, rouge-et-noir tables and 
other gambling appliances. Non constat 
but that any given roulette wheel may be 
used to amuse children or hospital pa- 
tients; the law cannot anticipate the 
criminal use of a chattel which may be 
used in the direction of innocent recrea- 
tion. Hence our manufacturer prosecutes 
his business under the protection of the 
law ; votes, pays taxes, enjoys the privi- 
lege of suing and being sued ; is, in brief, 
as Saint Paul stated of himself, ««a citizen 
of no mean city.”’ 

I have before me the catalogue issued 
by this artificer. The nature of the wares 
offered for sale is stated with entire frank- 
ness, which the reader can approve or dis- 
approve if he likes. Let me make a few 
quotations : 

‘‘ ADVANTAGE, OR MARKED-BACK PLAY- 
ING CARDS. 


«By which you can tell the color, suit 
and size as well by the backs as by the 
faces; they are an exact imitation of the 
fair playing cards in common use and are 
adapted for any game, where it would be 
impossible for your opponent to win, as 
you would know just whaf he had in his 
hand and could act accordingly. These 
cards can be learned in an hour, with the 
instructions which are sent with each 
pack, so that you can tell every card the 
instant you see it, both size and suit. 
Price with full and complete instructions 
$— per pack, or $— perdozen. N.B. Be 
sure and ask for the key or directions, as 
without them the cards would be of no 
use to you unless you are a first-class pro- 
fessional gambler.” 

Again : 


‘“THE POKER RING.—JUST ouT ! 


“An ingenious little contrivance for 
marking the.cards while playing, in a per- 
fectly safe and systematic manner, so that 
in half an hour you can tell each card as 
well by the back as by the face. Although 
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THE VEST HOLDOUT. 

it is not as yet generally known, it is now 
in use by a few of the oldest and best 
‘professional’ players in the country. 
Anybody can use it at once. Theserings 
are finely chased and are all pure solid 
silver, and are worth the money alone as 
an ornament, if they were never used as 
an implement of advantage playing. For 
second dealing they are invaluable, and 
no second dealer should be without one 
for a day ; but comment is unnecessary, 
as anyone understanding second dealing 
will see in an instant its value the mo- 
ment the subject is brought to his mind.”’ 

The phrase «‘ second dealing ’’ may need 
explanation. A ‘second dealer’’ is one 
who has acquired the art of dealing the 
card next to the top card without detec- 
tion. If the top card is one which the 
dealer desires for his own hand, he thus 
retains it until his turn comes; or he can 
deal it to a confederate. 

Again : 
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‘* MARKED-BACK BARCELONA MONTE 
CARDS. 


‘« The want of this article has lang been 
felt by the sporting men on the Pacific 
coast and south and western states and 
territories. But of the thousands of gam- 
blers who could win barrels of money with 
them none have been willing to pay the 
price for them, or the first cost of getting 
up plates, engraving, printing, etc. There- 
fore none have been made for the past fif- 
teen years, but as the demand has become 
so great, and increased to such an extent 
as to guarantee me the first cost of getting 
them up, I concluded to do so, and am 
now prepared to furnish the first marked- 
back Monte cards made in fifteen years ; 
and anyone that deals the game or plays 
it, or knows anything about the game, 
will see at once the value of a pack of 
cards with which they tap a game for all 
it is worth in a minute; and anyone that 
will not pay two dollars and fifty cents 
for the privilege of a sure thing to break 
a Monte game had better go work on the 
railroad, for he can make more money 
there than he can gambling ; or any great 
American smart dealer that will not pay 
two dollars and fifty cents to protect his 
game from being broke had better go with 
the other man on the railroad, as he is 
not qualified to deal his own or anybody 
else’s money away, as with these cards 
the dealer can always tell exactly where 
three or four cards lay in the pack all the 
time and act accordingly, and such a per- 
centage with the dealer is worth half a 
dozen packs of cards each deal: Some 
gamblers seem to forget, or never to have 
known, that there is only one way to 
gamble successfully, and that is to get 
tools to gamble with.”’ 

‘‘ Marked-back’’ cards are among the 
most ingenious and dangerous appliances 
by which the average player is despoiled. 
The peculiarities of the tracery on the 
back of the card are a matter of education 
and memory, both of which are in the 
possession of the dealer, and neither of 
which is in the possession of the player. I 
have seen an expert take.a pack of cards, 
and, having asked me if I could see any- 
thing on the back of one card different 
from anything in the same part of the 
back of another—to which my answer was 
that I could not—proceed then to deal 
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them and to state the suit and denomina- 
tion of each as it dropped with absolute 
accuracy. 

The catalogue before me contains sam 
ples of thirty-four such styles of marked 
back cards ; and if the dealer learns and 
memorizes four or five of them, he has at 
his command a tremendous enginery of 
robbery, and can afford to change the cards 
occasionally if the victims suspect that 
they are being unfairly treated. 

Appliances of another sort are offered to 
unscrupulous poker players who do not 
keep tables of their own, but are always 
ready to join a “friendly game’’ witha 
view to increase their income. One of 
these is the Vest Holdout, which is a 
pocketbook made of leather and steel, a 
little broader, longer and thinner than a 
pack of cards, and having an inside wallet 
with steel edges, to which is attached a 
spiral spring chain that runs down inside 
the trousers and is fastened to the foot. 
This elegant machine is sewed fast be- 
tween the vest and the vest lining hori- 
zontally, within easy reach of the right 
hand, and for the sake of comfort the per- 
son who uses it opens a couple of buttons 
of his vest, the room being warm, and af- 
fects to keep his handkerchief there and 
to use it frequently. His plan is to put 
away in the holdout one card of each suit 
in order to fill flushes, and perhaps a 
couple of aces, although it is dangerous 
to hold out aces for any length of time, 
since they are liable to be missed. But 
given four clubs in the hand of the person 
who uses the holdout, all that he has to 
do is to stretch his leg ; out comes the in- 
side wallet with the required club. This 
club joins the other four, the handkerchief 
is used to wipe the face and put back with 
a flourish, and the flush is probably a 
winner. As the reader will learn from 
the advice of the manufacturer, which is 
appended below, it is not politic to do this 
business constantly. Common sense in- 
dicates that one must not always win. 
Hear the inventor and manufacturer : 

‘««GENts : I am now prepared to furnish 
you with the latest improved vest hold- 
out, which for simplicity, finish, and 
durability is par excellence. It will not 
break or get out of order, anybody can 
use it, it works smooth and noiseless, and 
is as perfect as it can be made after many 
years of careful study. It does away en- 
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tirely with the old-fashioned and clumsy 
breast plate ; it is now an article of merit 
and value received for the money ten 
times over ; anybody can use it success- 
fully with very little practice, without fear 
of detection for months, in any game 
where it has not been previously exposed. 
Like all modern improvements, its sim- 
plicity is greatly in its favor ; it is strong 
and serviceable; no springs to rust or 
break or weaken and get out of order ; in 
fact, it is the modern holdout, and if the 
man will do his work the machine will do 
its work. Any ordinary poker player, 
with a moderate amount of discretion, can 
use it month after month, in nine out of 
every ten poker games in the country ; it 
is a fine invention, and anyone that plays 
cards for a living needs it more than they 
do snide jewellery or flashy clothes, with 
holes in their pockets instead of dollars. 
There is but 

one way to 

gamble suc- 

cessfully, 

and that is 

to get tools 

to work 


with, and 


have the 
best of ev- 
ery game 
you get in- 
to.’’ 

An im- 
plement that has been much used, but is 
still unknown to many unsuspicious card 
players, isthe «« Bug.’’ Themanufacturer 
enlarges upon this as follows : 

«“ This is an invention for the purpose 
of ‘holding out’ any number of cards, and 
it will do it. Itis very simple in its con- 
struction, easy to operate, and any person 
who knows that two and two are four can 
use it. It can be carried in the vest pocket 
all the time, and is always ready for use, 
not liable to get out of order, and should 
it do so any watchmaker can put it in 
order for a trifle, as the whole expense of 
manufacture is only about fifty cents. 
Then why ask three dollars for it, you 
may say? For this reason: that one 
is all you would ever want to buy, as 
they do not wear out like cards. Also, 
after seeing it, you can get one made as 
well as I can, and make them for your 
friends, and sell them to all the sport- 
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ing men in your vicinity, thereby injur- 
ing my trade, and I get nothing for my 
invention ; and you will wonder that the 
thing was never thought of before. With 
it you can ‘ hold out’ one or twenty cards, 
shift and make up your hand to suit, and 
your hands and person are at perfect lib- 
erty all the time; your opponent may 
look in your lap and up your sleeve, but 
there is nothing to be seen! After having 
used it once you would not be without it 
for any price, as, like all good inventions, 
its simplicity is a great point in its favor, 
and any sporting man who has ever seen 
or knows its value, would not hesitate to 
pay ten dollars for one if he could not get 
it for less ; and then he would be doing a 
wise thing, and getting more than the 
value of his money atthat. This valuable 
little tool will be sent free by mail, with 
full and complete directions for using it, on 
receipt of 
the price.”’ 

A more 
elegant ap- 
pliance 
than either 
the «Bug ’”’ 
or ‘ Hold- 
out,” and 
one that 
can be used 
to great ad- 
vantage in 
connection 
with these contrivances, is the ‘Spy.’’ 
A person who deals over the ««Spy’’ has 
the privilege of knowing all the hands of 
the other players, so that they really play 
against him faces up. Thus, if he wishes 
to avoid loss, he can stay out whenever his 
hand is a bad one, and by only coming in 
once in every three or four deals can estab- 
lish a reputation for fair playing. In fact, 
by using the «‘ Spy ’’ and the «‘ Bug’’ when 
a dealer, and the «« Bug ’”’ or «« Holdout ”’ 
when not a dealer, a dishonest player can 
absolutely control the events of the game. 
Having tested the «‘Spy’’ I am able to 
say that the manufacturer does not over- 
rate its usefulness when he says : 

«« This simple and valuable little advan- 
tage tool, with which you can read each 
card as it leaves the pack, has now reached 
perfection as far as we are concerned, as 
we have steadily improved upon it until 
we can improve no further.’’ 
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The speculum of the ««Spy’’ is a mar- 
vel of reflective brilliancy, and since its 
use does not involve the withdrawal of 
any of the cards from the pack (an impor- 
tant condition in a game where a count of 
the cards is liable to be demanded as a 
matter of right at any time), it is perhaps 
the most effective and deadly of all the 
dishonest appliances used at cards. 

We come now to a variety of games 
adapted to tempt the cupidity of rural cit- 
izens who do not play cards, but are none 
the less willing and ready to try their 
luck at any apparently fair method of ob- 
taining large income at the price of a 
small outlay. Prominent among these is 
the «‘ Turning Arrow,’’ which consists of 
an arrow revolving horizontally over a 
circular plane surface on the border of 
which are inscribed six sequences of 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, each sequence having a cipher 
between it anc the next sequence. Ifthe 
arrow head stops at the close of any given 
revolution at a cipher the board wins, and 
if it stop at any number guessed by the 
speculator, the board pays four for one. 
The reader will notice the fearful odds in 
favor of the board, since if the speculator 
were to be paid fairly he would receive 
seven forone. The board’s advantage is, 
therefore, continually as seven to four. 
But this does not satisfy the Chévalier 
d’Industrie, who, like Touchstone in As 
You Like It, «‘ presses in among the coun- 
try copulatives ;’’ so he touches a con- 
cealed spring when the arrow begins to 
slow up, and causes the head to stop at a 
cipher or at any figure on which there is 
no money wagered, or the minimum of 
money. The average male visitant at a 
country cattle show, though he may be 
skilful at horse trading, has a dim com- 
prehension of percentages, and the pro- 
prietor of a «‘ Turning Arrow’”’ table may 
work his nefarious machine all day on the 
grounds, and at night- 
fall silently steal away 
with a pocket full of ill- 
gotten gains, before his 
victims have begun to 
question the rationale 
of his transactions. 

But if the rustic 
gambler discovers and 
shuns the deadly per- 
centage of the « Turn- 


ing Arrow,’’ he may attached. 
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avoid Scylla and run into Charybdis by 
trying his luck at the striking machine, 
which our manufacturer styles the ‘Fake 
Striking Machine,’’ of which I append a 
sketch. 

This machine stands on a stout table, 
and players can walk around it and satisfy 
themselves that no one is manipulating it. 
On a table near it is an upright case with 
glass doors, in which may be seen hung 
upon hooks forty prizes, varying from 
glittering brass breastpins and earrings 
to real silver and gold watches, each piece 
numbered to correspond with a figure on 
the scale of the machine, A. The player 
has the option of any number that suits 
him, and he can strike on the cushion D 
as vigorously or as gently as he likes; to 
whatever number the index B goes and 
stays, the prize corresponding to that 
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A. Scale of numbers from ten to forty-nine. 

B. Index pointing to one or another of such numbers. 

CeGroove in which the rod works to which the index is at- 
tached. This groove is covered by a strip of wood, or brass. 

D. Cushion at end of lever on which the player strikes. 

E. Fulcrum of lever pushing up the rod to which the index is 
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number is his lawful spoil, and there are 
no blanks. Here, then, is an opportunity 
to grow rich beyond the dreams of avarice ; 
twenty-five cents a strike, and at least six 
silver and gold watches among the forty 
prizes. 

The proprietor of the «Fake Striking 
Machine’”’ is not, however, carrying on 
business for the purpose of enriching the 
ruralist ; such sublime altruism is quite 
beyond his ambition ; his modest desires 
are limited to the ingathering of as many 
quarter dollars as possible with the least 
outgo of brass jewellery. Before he invites 
the rustic financier, therefore, to walk up 
and despoil him, he numbers all his valu- 
able prizes either with odd or even num- 
bers, and bestows the remaining numbers 
upon the worthless prizes. Then by turn- 
ing a concealed screw he so adjusts the 
ratchets in the back 
of the groove in 
which the rod plays 
which carries the 
index, that the in- 
dex cannot stop at 
an even, or at an 
odd, number as the 
case may be. On 
different days he 
adjusts the ratchets 
differently, and 
numbers the prizes 
differently ; so that 
if he encounters a 
victim twice the 
machine may not be suspected of always 
stopping at the wrong numbers. On odd- 
number days watches shall be ticketed 12, 
18, 24, 28, 30, 36, 40 and so on, and while 
you hit the cushion with skilfully gradu- 
ated force you cannot get nearer than 13, 
19, 25, 29, 31, 37, 41 andsoon. Very near 
it, but useless; and not only a dead loss 
of capital, but the sense of hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick ; the bitter con- 
viction of inability to get something for 
nothing; the withering grief consequent 
upon the failure of a deep-laid design to 
carry home to Samantha Jane a gold watch 
at a trifling expense, which the gentle girl 
should be induced to believe to be the rep- 
resentative of many of her devoted Cory- 
don’s hard-earned dollars. Let the rustic 
strike on the delusive cushion all day, and 
his only reward shall be trumpery pins and 
brass rings. The next day shall be an 
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even-number day, and sure enough the 
numbers of the prizes shall suffer a sea 
change, and no longer will it be a fatality 
that the index shall not stop at 12, 18 or 24 ; 
but, alas, the real values are not ticketed to 
correspond, and again the ruralist groans 
in spirit, and regrets that he has invested 
not wisely, but very much too much. 

Throwing dice for prizes is a favorite 
game atcountry fairs. Six dicearethrown 
at once by the player, at so much per 
throw, and there is a prize for each number 
thrown. The rustic player fails to notice, 
however, that the only valuable prizes are 
awardable to such difficult numbers as 6 
and 36, and that the comparatively worth- 
less prizes are awarded to the numbers 
around 21. The proprietor of the dice 
would be safe in offering the Kohinoor dia- 
mond as a prize for either 6 or 36, because 
two or three of his 
dice are so loaded as 
invariably to turn 
uatsg3oer4 A 
player might occa- 
sionally throw six 
aces, or six sixes, 
with six fair dice; 
but he could never 
do so when even 
one of the dice is 
loaded so that it 
must turn up a 3, 
and lest some acci- 
dent should inter- 
fere with this neces- 
sity of the false die, the proprietor of the 
table fortifies his position with two or 
three loaded dice, and thus offers a gold 
watch against a quarter of a dollar with 
absolute safety to himself. 

Rouge-et-noir is not much played in the 
United States except at the South, and 
there only in gambling houses where the 
game can be carried on aloof from the noise 
and confusion of a fair ground or race 
course. A number of packs of cards are 
taken by the dealer, at least three, and he 
mixes them thoroughly. Each common 
card counts for the number of spots on it, 
and the court cards each count ten. The 
table is divided into two compartments, 
one colored red, the other black, and the 
player stakes his money on which one he 
pleases. The banker, who risks against 
all comers, then lays down cards in one 
compartment, face up, until the number 
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of spots exceeds thirty. As soon as this 
has happened he proceeds in the same way 
with the other compartment. The num- 
ber of spots in each compartment is thus 
necessarily between thirty-one and forty. 
The compartment in which the total num- 
ber of spots is least is the winning one. 
Thus, if the banker deal cards showing 
thirty-five spots in the red compartment 
and cards showing thirty-two spots in the 
black compartment, black wins, and all 
players who staked on black receive from 
the bank their stakes and sums equal to 
their stakes. Those who staked on red 
forfeit the stakes to the bank. Another 
deal then goes on. Thus the chances ap- 
pear to be equal for banker and players. 
The banker does not back either color ; the 
players do all the backing at their own 
option and the bank has no option. If 
the red compartment has won any consecu- 
tive number of times, say six times, and 
the players think that the maturity of 
chances will probably cause black to win 
on the next deal, they can back black to 
any extent and the banker must accept the 
risk. If the banker dictated their choice 
the players might suspect fraud, but since 
the players themselves make their choice 


at each deal suspicions of foul play are 
averted. 

Some percentage must, however, be al- 
lowed to the banker to compensate for ex- 


penses. The number of spots in black and 
red may be equal. In this case, in many 
gambling houses, as in the game of vingt- 
et-un, ‘‘ Ties pay the dealer.’’ Here an 
obvious percentage arises in favor of the 
banker, and if the cards were dealt with 
perfect fairness, this percentage would in- 
sure gain to the banker. But the dishon- 
est dealer often, foregces this advantage, 
and confiscates the stakes only when the 
tie is at thirty-one. This tie happens 
about once in forty-five deals, and the play- 
ers willingly allow it. Ties at any num- 
ber between thirty-one and forty happen 
about once in nine deals, and such a per- 
centage is apt to discourage players. 

But on whichever system the bank oper- 
ates, it really takes no chances at all. The 
dealer uses dishonest cards, cut as to their 
edges and marked as to their backs, as I 
described on a previous page: He sees at 
a glance which compartment carries the 
heavier stake, and throws the smaller 
number of spots into the other compart- 
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ment ; or, if the compartment which is the 
more heavily backed contains thirty-one 
spots, he ties thirty-one, and thus takes th« 
larger stakes, having only to pay the small 
er. Thus the dealer has entire control of 
the funds of the players, and there is no 
method of winning from the bank except 
a player can so manage as always to be the 
last one to deposit a stake, and then always 
back the color which carries the smaller 
stakes. Such a player would be a benefit 
to the bank, because it encourages the mass 
of players to see somebody win, and when 
the banker wins more on each deal than he 
loses he can well afford to pay losses. It 
is like sowing seed on productive soil, or 
using bait to catch valuable fish. 

The desire to get rich at the least possi- 
ble expenditure of time and labor-is natu- 
ral; it isreally onemanifestation of the uni- 
versal law that matter tends to move in 
the direction of least resistance ; and it is 
also natural to take a certain pleasure in 
making ventures intothe domain of chance. 
And yet no one can seriously defend the 
practice of gambling. Although all the 
actions of life are to a certain extent risks 
on which values depend ; although it is a 
risk to walk out, to stay in, to eat, to drink, 
to fast, to abstain, to ride, to sit, or, in 
short, to do anything which brings one 
under the operation of any law of nature— 
and it will be difficult to name any act 
which does not—still there is a distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate risks, 
between taking a fair hazard in order to 
accomplish a certain useful result, and 
gambling. 

When a person expends labor or money 
in preparing a piece of ground for wheat, 
and sows a dollar’s worth of seed on the 
ground, he takes a certain risk, and so 
far forth he may be styled a gambler ; 
but it requires no sagacity to see that 
his actions differ widely and absolutely 
from those of the person who places 
the same amount of money on the haz- 
ard of a faro table. There may be a bad 
season and the planter may lose his 
crop; but he has a rational expectation of 
making a profitable harvest, of being re- 
paid with ample interest for his invest- 
ment, and, chief of all, his act is useful 
to society. The faro player has no such 
rational expectation ; even at a fair game 
he knows that the odds are somewhat 
against him, and if he wins, society is in 
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no respect a gainer thereby. He is the 
only gainer, and even he does not really 
gain, because he is encouraged to continue 
in a course of action which must inevita- 
bly in the long run cripple his resources, 
consume his time and injure his capa- 
bilities for usefulness in the business of 
life. 

While the moralist, then, sees so much 
tocondemn in the man who gambles, 
the satirist sees much also to ridicule. 
«Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird,’’ but the gambler is not 
as sagacious as the crow or the blue jay. 
The dishonest faro dealer spreads the net 
before his eyes, and he walks up and re- 
quests that he may be ensnared in its 
meshes. 

The gambler recognizes the dealer, of 
course, as his antagonist. Now, the first 
rule of war is ‘‘not to do anything that 
your antagonist wants you to do.’’ This 
tule the gambler violates by accepting 
the invitation of the dealer to try his luck 
at the game which is engineered by the 
dealer for his own benefit. No man en- 
gages in any scheme involving time, 
and the investment of money, 
from philanthropic motives, or in order 
to enrich others. From the nature of the 
the faro dealer must know more 
about the game than any player; he is 
allowed a certain percentage by the con- 
ditions of the game, which is enough to 
eventually consume the stakes of all play- 
ers, and there is besides a possibility of 
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his cheating the players ; hence anyoneis 
an idiot to play against him. 

The gambler’s argument is that such a 
position is not tenable ; that if you traffic 
with anybody, for instance, a tradesman 
in shoes, it is for the shoe tradesman’s 
benefit that he knows more about shoes 
than any of the public, and, like the faro 
dealer, gets rich out of his gains from the 
public. But this is puerile, because the 
buyer of the shoes gets what he pays for, 
that is, adequate protection for his feet. 
And if the answer to this is that the gam- 
bler gets what he pays for, that is, a 
chance to win as much as he pays, the 
reply to this answer covers the entire 
ground in stating that therein consists the 
difference between legitimate ccmmerce 
and gambling ; that the one deals in facts 
and certainties, and the other in illusions 
and uncertainties. 

The tendency of all trade is to enrich 
everybody connected withit. Every step 
taken by a granule of sugar, from its 
home in the cane on a West India island 
to its final resting-place in the mouth of 
the consumer, brings gain to somebody 
and loss to nobody. Society is better, 
richer and happier, the more extensive its 
trade andcommerce become. But the kest 
that can be said of playing gambling 
games is that what one man gains an- 
other loses; and no man can state the 
worst that may come of these schemes, 
from the swindling roulette table up, or 
down, to the state lotteries. 


AGE. 


By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


WE cannot be too much with wise Old Age. 
All is familiar to his long, far look ; 
Only the mysteries of the star-clasped book 
Are left, and he begins to turn the page. 
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By THomas L. JAMES, 


HE number of Welshmen, or descend- 
ants of Welshmen, in the United 
States, according to the last census, is 
about 83,000 ; but this statement I believe 
is incorrect, for there must be as many as 
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there are in Wales itself. Their relation 
to the early history of the country, how- 
ever, is peculiarly interesting. After all, 
the real value and true greatness of a people 
does not consist in numbers but in quality ; 
we are more interested in the 300 Greeks 
under Leonidas, at Thermopyle, than 
in the 100,000 Persians under Xerxes. 
Though, territorially speaking, Wales is an 
insignificant country, her numerous and 
successful struggles for home and liberty 
in the past have served to make her more 
renowned than she would otherwise be. 


The Welsh are not modest in their claims 
for recognition. Beginning with the ear- 
liest history of our country there is a tradi- 
tion that a Welshman named Madawg ap 
Owain Gwynedd was the real discoverer 

of America. In the 

year 1170 he sailed 

westward from 

Wales, and return- 

ing after a long ab- 

sence reported that 

he had discovered a 

large and beautiful 

country far in the 

west. It is recorded 

that soon after this 

he induced a large 

company of Welsh- 

men to emigrate to 

the new land, but, 

unfortunately, there 

the tradition ends ; 

historians do not tell 

us whether the ten 

ships in which the 

adventurers _ sailed 

arrived at their des- 

tination, and are at 

aloss to know what 

became of the party. 

The first Welsh 

settlers in America 

landed in Pennsy]- 

vaniain 1682. This 

was in the days of 

William Penn. The 

immigrants were 

Quakers and bought 

from their distin- 

guished fellow-religionist 40,000 acres of 

land. For some years the colony con- 

tinued to grow in numbers and prosperity. 

Many names of places found on the early 

maps of Pennsylvania show them to have 

been Welsh settlements—Meirion, Gwyn- 

edd, Caer’narfon, Pencader, Maldwyn, 

etc. In the city of Philadelphia, at this 

time, there were many Welshmen and 

their descendants. The race gradually 

died out in this state, but a revival of 

emigration took place to other parts of 
the country between 1796 and 1802. 
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One singular thing is to be noted in 
connection with early Welsh emigration. 
Native-born Welshmen always look back 
with fond affection to the mountains and 


hills of their own country. When they 
came to America and began to settle in 
the state of New York, instead of taking 
up their residence in the beautiful and 
picturesque Mohawk valley they selected 
the wild and uninhabited portions of Steu- 
ben, simply because it was mountainous 
and its scenery reminded them of Snowdon 
and the mountains of their own beloved 
land. The Hollanders, on the contrary, 
following out the same geographical anal- 
ogy, occupied the flat portions of the coun- 
try because it was so much like the father- 
land they had left. 

Welshmen are justly proud of the large 
number of distinguished men who were 
born in their little territory. It may seem 
that they are going out of their way when 
they lay claim to Saint Patrick, but Camden 
the historian says he was born in Rhoss, 
Pembrokeshire, Wales, and states that his 
father was Calfurnius, a Welsh priest, and 
his mother was sister to Saint Martin of 
Tours, in France. Some historians say 
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that he went to Ire- ° 
land from south Wales 
in about the year 400. 
In the wall which sur- 
rounds Saint David's 
cathedral, south Wales, 
on the site of one of 
the oldest churches in 
Britain, there is a gate 
called Porth Patrick to 
this day. It would take 
far too much space to 
mention, even by name 
only, the Welshmen who 
have had a part in the 
early history of our coun- 
try. Among the Puritan 
pilgrims who came over 
in the Mayflower several 
were of Welsh origin or 
descent. Captain Jones, 
the commander of the 
vessel, was a Welshman. 
In the list of passengers 
were Thomas Rogers, 
Stephen Hopkins, John 
Alden and John How- 
land, the latter of Gover- 
nor Carver’s family ; two 
distinguished citizens of New York— 
Moses H. and Henry Grinnell—descended 
on their mother’s side from John How- 
land. Captain Reynolds of the Speed- 
well, which had to put back, was also 
said to be of Welsh origin. Oliver Crom- 
well, whose real name was Williams, was 
related to Roger Williams, the founder of 
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Rhode Island; it is said that Cromwell 
took that name (the name of his mother’s 
family) to enable him to inherit some 
property. Among a number of Welsh- 
men of rank who aided Cromwell in his 
establishment of the Commonwealth were 
John Jones, Thomas Harrison, Hugh Pet- 
ers and John Hews ; 
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Clark to the Columbia river, was of a 
Welsh family ; so were Samuel and John 
Adams. Among the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of Welsh origin 
may be mentioned Stephen Hopkins of 
Rhode Island, William Williams of Con- 
necticut, Francis Hopkinson of New Jer- 





these men in parlia- 
ment voted for the 
execution of Charles 
I., and were after- 
watd beheaded as 
regicides. The Hon- 
orable Benjamin F. 
Butler of Massachu- 
setts is the lineal 
descendant, on his 
mother’s side, of 
John Jones, and Wil- 
liam Henry Harri- 
son, the grandfather 
of the present presi- 
dent of the United 
States, was a de- 
scendant of the regi- 
cide, Thomas Harri- 
son. 

Philadelphia has 
probably contained 
a larger proportion 
of Welsh biood than 
any other city in 
America. The first 
mayor of the city, 
Anthony Morris, 
and the first gover- 
nor of the colony, 
Thomas Lloyd, were 
both Welshmen. 
Among others may 
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be mentioned Ellis 

Pugh, a distinguished physician and au- 
thor of the first Welsh book published in 
this country ; David Lloyd, who became 
a chief justice ; Reverend Abel Morgan, 
the author of a Welsh Concordance of the 
Bible, published in 1730 ; Doctor Thomas 
Wynn, speaker of the first Assembly ; 
Rowland Ellis, a famous Quaker, and the 
Cadwalader family. 

Among the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence were seventeen men who 
were of Welsh birth or origin. Thomas 
Jefferson’s ancestors came from the foot 
of Snowdon, in Wales, to the colony 
of Virginia. Lewis, who accompanied 
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sey, John Morton of Pennsylvania, Johu 
Penn of Virginia, Arthur Middleton of 
South Carolina, Button Gwinnett (a na- 
tive of Wales), delegate from Georgia, 
Benjamin Harrison and Richard Henry 
Lee from Virginia. The last-named signer 
had the honor of offering the resolution 
declaring the colonies free and indepen- 
dent. Francis Henry Lightfoot Lee, an- 
other signer from Virginia, was also of 
Welsh origin. Of the four delegates sent 
by New York to the Continental Congress 
in 1776, three were of Welsh birth or 
origin. One was William Floyd, a native 
of Long Island; another was Francis 
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Lewis, who was born in the southern part 
of Wales in 1713, and pursued the calling 
of a merchant in London, from whence 
he came to New York, was taken prisoner 
in the French war, carried to France, 
afterward returned to New York and 
took an active part on the patriot side. 
The third was Lewis Morris, who was 
born of a Welsh family in 1726, and who 
lost a large amount of property by the 
war. Robert Morris of Pennsylvania was 
the financial mainstay of the American 
revolution, and after the battle of Trenton 
in 1776 offered his princely fortune for 
the benefit of his distressed country. He 
was a native-born Welshman, came to 
America when a child and was educated 
in Philadelphia. After serving an ap- 
prenticeship with a merchant he com- 
menced business for himself, was a man 
of remarkable energy, sterling character 
and highly respected by the community. 
He was elected a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1776, and in 1781 
was appointed Secretary of Finance. For 
a long time his individual credit was 
superior to that of Congress itself. He 
lost an immense fortune for the cause, 
and died in comparative poverty in 1806. 

Of the presidents of the United States 
eight have been of Welsh descent—John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
James Monroe, William Henry Harrison, 
James A. Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, and 
John Quincy Adams; Chief Justice John 
Marshall, the «‘American Mansfield,’’ was 
the grandson of a native of Wales, and 
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Roger B. Taney descended from a Welsh 
family. Of those who fought in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, fourteen generals, seven 
colonels and a number of subordinate offi- 
cers could boast of Welsh blood, while Com- 
modore Hopkins of Rhode Island worthily 
represented the race in the navy. Among 
Welshmen or their descendants who have 
become prominent in later years may be 
mentioned Thomas Buchanan Read, the 
poet ; John M. Francis, editor of the Troy 
Times, and ex-minister to Austria ; George 
Jones, of the New York Times; Judge 
Noah Davis ; Edwin D. Morgan, the great 
war governor of New York, afterward 
senator of the United States ; J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of the great banking firm of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., New York, Lon- 
don and Paris ; Jefferson Davis, the late 
president of the so-called Confederacy— 
probably the rebellion would have been 
sooner crushed but for the obstinacy 
which he inherited from his race; 
George B. Roberts, the president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, probably the 
most efficient railroad official in the 
world. It is a singular fact that the 
wife of Cornelius Vanderbilt, the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
New York Central road, is of Welsh 
descent; she was a Gwynne. The 
Reverend Doctor William C. Roberts, 
president of Lake Forest college, Chi- 
cago, and the late moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, was 
born in Wales. Among other noted 
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Welshmen are Josiah D. Evans, formerly 
a dry-goods merchant of New York city ; 
Henry Blackwell of New York, the noted 
Welsh bibliophile ; Reverend Edward C. 
Evans of Remsen, editor of the Cambrian ; 
Aneurin Jones, perhaps the best Welsh 
scholar in America ; David R. Thomas of 
Pennsylvania, who made the first iron from 
anthracite coal in America. Sir John H. 
Puleston, now a member of parliament 
from Devon, was a soldier in our late war 
on Governor Curtin’s staff, and for many 
years president of the Saint David society 
of New York; the Honorable Ellis H. 
Roberts, the 
scholarly edi- 
tor of the Utica 
Herald, who 
was one of the 
foremost mem- 
bers of Con- 
gress during 
the reconstruc- 
tion period and 
is now assist- 
ant treasurer 
of the United 
States at New 
York; Robert 
Lewis, a re- 
tired mer- 
chant; Will- 
iam Miles, one 
of the best rep- 
resentatives of 
the thrifty 
Welshman in 
the United 
States—the 
oldest living 
member, with 
the exception of Daniel L. Jones, of the 
New York Saint David's society—and who 
has, perhaps, done more to make the Saint 
David's society what it is than any other 
son of Cambria. William James, the gen- 
eral foreign freight agent of the Vanderbilt 
system of railroads ; Hugh Roberts, the 
superintendent of the Atlas line of steam- 
ers. Thomas C. Jenkins, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, who conducts the largest 
grocery business in the United States, one 
of the most popular and progressive citi- 
zens of that town, whose wealth and ex- 
ertions are contributing materially to the 
city’s prosperity ; Reverend Erasmus W. 
Jones of Utica, a distinguished Welsh 
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clergyman and author of Llangobaith, 
a story of North Wales, and other works ; 
Daniel L. Jones, G. H. Humphrey, Pro- 
fessor Parson Price and Professor Wil- 
liam Courtney, Henry M. Stanley, Rev- 
erend D.Parker Morgan, D.D., rector of the 
church of the Heavenly Rest, New York 
General George H. Thomas, of whom it 
has been said that he «‘ never lost a battle,”’ 
and Joseph Coggswell, for many years the 
highly respected and learned librarian of 
the Astor library, New York. 

The majority of Welsh emigrants who 
come tothe United States engage in either 
farming or 
mining. They 
are largely 
represented in 
the mining 
districts of 
Pennsylvania 
and the West. 
Senator John 
P. Jones of 
Nevada, him- 
self a Welsh- 
man, bears tes- 
timony to their 
industry and 
their prowess ; 
he says that 
when Welsh- 
men do get 
fighting in a 
mine they 
show no quar- 
ter and ask for 
none. While 
in the mine en- 
gaged in an 
affray brought 
about by some personal quarrel, liable to 
happen where men of different nationali- 
ties are employed, he has seen a heavy 
bucket fall on a Welshman’s head, but he 
would pay no attention to it and finish his 
battle. As dairy farmers the Welsh in this 
country have always had a high reputa- 
tion, and the quality of their butter and 
cheese has not been excelled even by the 
Danes, whose proficiency in that direction 
is well known. The Welsh are excellent 
mechanics, and they turn out as good 
work in that line as the natives of any 
other country. The first practical appli- 
cation of the steam engine, as a loco- 
motive power, took place in 1804, on a 
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railroad at Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorgan- 
shire, south Wales. The engine was con- 
structed by Messrs. Trevethic and Vivian 
(both Welshmen, the latter name being 
a transformation from Vychan, in Eng- 
lish, little, or Vaughan), under a patent 
obtained by them in 1802. This engine 
in form and structure resembled those 
which have since been used for a like 
purpose. 

The Mississippi river, owing to its per- 
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petual muddy water, could never have 
been successfully navigated had it not 
been for the high-pressure steam engine, 
the invention of Oliver Evans of Phila- 
delphia, who was a poor boy ofa Welsh 
farming family in Pennsylvania and 
self-taught. Before this important in- 
vention it was found that the sediment of 
the water choked up or wore away the 
sliding valves of the low-pressure engines. 
During the American revolution he made 
great improvements in wire, wool and 
cotton cards. In April 1855, the editor 
of the Philadelphia Enquirer stated that 
he had seen a manuscript indorsed by 
Oliver Evans, and probably written by 
one of his family, in which it is stated that 
in 1775 or 1776 Evans conceived the idea 
of propelling boats with his engines by 
means of wheels at the sides, and had com- 
municated his discovery, in 1777, to others 
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who were then living to testify. In 1784 
he had so far matured his idea of a steam 
engine applicable to the purpose of pro- 
pelling carriages and boats that in 1786 
he petitioned the state legislatures to 
secure to him the right of propelling 
land carriages, and obtained favorable 
legislation for this purpose from Mary- 
land and New Hampshire. Cadwallader 
Colden, a well-known New Yorker of 
Welsh descent, discovered the mode of 
stereotyping,and in 1779 sent a descrip- 
tion of his method to Doctor Frank- 
lin, who was then in Paris. Franklin 
communicated it to Didot, a famous 
printer, and the art was first intro- 
duced in New York in 1813. Edward 
Davy of London, of Welsh descent, in- 
vented the first electrical chemical tele- 
graph and obtained a patent for the 
same in England in 1838. 
From a clannish point of view the 
Welsh inthis country cannot be called 
a social race. The Scotch have their 
national games and love to meet one 
another in quaint old ale vaults where 
they indulge in a quiet game of shuffle- 
board ; native-born Englishmen fre- 
quent the few chop houses that are 
still left in New York ; the Frenchman 
hovers around the «« French quarter,’’ 
near Bleecker street ; the Italian is to 
be found in a restaurant kept by his 
countryman, where he can eat mac- 
aroni a la Milanaise and drink chi- 
anti; but for Welshmen there is in 
New York no common place of resort. 
They are strictly orthodox in their relig- 
ious belief and are not given to even 
the most innocent amusements ; they, of 
course, look upon excessive drinking asa 
grave sin and dancing is considered im- 
moral. 

Yet it would be wrong to suppose the 
Welsh people devoid of humorous traits, 
and a keen taste for certain kinds of social 
enjoyments. As particular soils are natu- 
rally favorable to one sort of crop or an- 
other, so do certain races evince strong 
hereditary tendencies to certain tastes and 
pursuits. 

Music, poetry, oratory, etc., have more 
especially occupied Cambrian minds from 
the earliest periods of their written and 
traditional records, and it is as natural 
for a Welshman to sing, rhyme and 
preach as it is for the skylark to warble, 
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fly and soar above its native hills of 
Wales. 


** Delight of Cambria! Harp of ancient days! 
Uttering, ere Romans trod its island’s shore, 
Devotion’s sacred tones in lofty lays, 
Content’s glad voice, and stirring notes of war."’ 


An aged Welshman who has been ac- 
quainted with his countrymen in New 
York for the past fifty or sixty years says 
that in all that time he has not known 
a half a dozen saloons where Welshmen 
were in the habit of meeting to take a 
social glass. But in considering Welsh- 
men as emigrants to this country and in 
noting this seeming want of sociability 
this fact must be borne in mind: they 
consider the United States the very acme 
of governmental desire. Their early his- 
tory shows them to have been a proud- 
spirited people, haters of all forms of 
tyranny and lovers of independence. It 
is interesting to observe that in the 
ancient institutions of Wales the Welsh 
had no name for prince as that word is 
understood in English ; their «« princes,’’ 
so called, were simply leaders and were 
elected by the people. They were not 
princes by right of birth, for they could 


be removed and others substituted in their 
places. Their kings were also elected. 

The feudal tenure did not fully prevail 
in Wales until after its union with Eng- 
land, and church tithes, which prevailed 
under the Saxon kings of the Heptarchy, 
were unknown in Wales for centuries after- 
ward. The Welshman believes in freedom 
and independence, politically and relig- 
iously. He finds in America his ideal gov- 
ernment and as quickly as possible he 
becomes an American in his tastes and 
habits. He ceases to be a Welshman and 
is content that the virtues peculiar to his 
hardy race shall be, nationally speaking, 
lost sight of, happy only in the thought 
that he is an American among the Ameri- 
cans. 

The titular saint of Wales is Saint David 
and the anniversary of his death occurs on 
the1stofMarch. Thesaint is said to have 
been the son of a Welsh prince. Hewasan 
archbishop and, according to Giraldus, 
an old historian, he was ‘‘a mirror and 
pattern to all, instructing both by word 
and example, excellent in his preaching, 
but still more so in his works. He was a 
doctrine to all, a guide to the religious, a 
life to the poor, a support to orphans, a 
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protection to widows, a father to the fa- 
therless, a rule to monks, and a model to 
teachers ; becoming ali to all, that so he 
might gain all to God.’’ Theearly Welsh 
emigrants who came to the United States, 
animated as they were by the sentiments 
of benevolence, patriotism and self-protec- 
tion, celebrated Saint David’s day. They 
had already formed small benefit societies 
for which, thanks to their industry and 
frugality, there was at that time very little 
need, and after settling up their accounts 
on that day they would adjourn to some 
public house or hotel, and spend the even- 
ing in feast- 
ing and social 
enjoyment. 
These early 
celebrations, 
though they 
included sing- 
ing, music 
and speech- 
making, were 
of an entirely 
informal char- 
acter, but 


gradually led 
to the regular 


annual _cele- 
bration of the 
day by Welsh- 
men in all 
parts of the 
country. The 
oldest Welsh 
organization 
in the United 
States is the 
‘Welsh Soci- 
ety of Phila- 
delphia,’’ 
which dates from the year 1800. It was 
started with the idea of mutual assistance 
and support. That its promoters were 
animated by the true spirit of religion is 
shown by this extract from their charter, 
which is full of similar passages : ««« I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in,’ is an 
address that few minds can contemplate 
without emotions of horror, and which 
even the misanthrope will rather depre- 
cate than envy. Although the wretches 
of no clime or condition should be ex- 
cluded from our aid and commiseration, 
yet we hold the maxim to be both just 
and natural that those of the country and 
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people of our ancestors have claims of far — 
greater sensibility and of stronger obliga- 
tions than others.”’ 

As early as the year 1800 the Welsh of 
New York had endeavored to form a be- 
nevolent organization, but they were not 
so successful as their Philadelphia breth- 
ren, because they were fewer in number 
and not so wealthy, for the charter of the 
Philadelphia society provided only for the 
assistance of emigrants from Wales and 
not for its members. The first Welsh so- 
ciety in New York was called «« The Saint 
David’s Benevolent Society,’’ and was 
formed by the 
Welsh mem- 
bers of the 
«Albion Be- 
nevolent So- 
ciety.’’ Both 
of these or- 
ganizations 
had a very 
brief exist- 
ence. At the 
dissolution of 
the first- 
named so- 
ciety its funds 
were divided 
among the 
members, who 
organized the 
‘‘Ancient 
Britons’ Bene- 
fit Society.’ 
Finally, in 
November 
1835 it was 
thought that 
a more dis- 
tirctive or- 
ganization for benevolent purposes was 
needed, and the ‘‘Saint David's Benefit 
and Benevolent Society ’’ was organized, 
its first president being General Morgan 
Lewis, the son of Francis Lewis, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. As aide-de-camp to General 
Gates at the battle of Saratoga, he re- 
ceived the sword of General Burgoyne 
on the surrender of the English army at 
that place. In Trumbull’s famous paint- 
ing commemorative of this event, in the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, the 
figure of General Lewis occupies a promi- 
nent position. General Lewis succeeded 
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George Clinton as governor of the 
state and his portrait hangs in the 
governors’ room of the New York 
City Hall. 

In the rural parts of Wales, where 
the old traditions are observed, it 
is the custom on Saint David's 
day for a Welshman to wear a leek 
in his hat; some branches of the 
Welsh societies carry a gilt leek in 
their processions, and the national 
badge may be seen decorating the 
mantelpiece in Welsh houses on 
the anniversary of the patron saint. 
Various reasons are given for wear- 
ing the leek. Some antiquarians 
affirm it is in memory of a great 
victory obtained over the Saxons, 
while, according to Shakespeare, 
the custom originated at the bat- 
tle of Cressy. In Henry v.; Fluel- 
len reminds the monarch that his 
grandfather and great-uncle, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, fought a 
brave battle in France. ‘If your majesty 


is remembered of it,’’ says Fluellen (in a 
style of language, by the way, I have 
never heard used by any countryman of 
mine), ‘‘ the Welshmen did goot service in 


a garden where leeks did grow ; wearing 
leeks in their Monmouth caps, which your 
majesty knows to this hour is an honora- 
ble padge of the service ; and I do believe 
your majesty takes no scorn to wear leek 
upon Saint Tavy’s day.”’ 

The social and national characteristics 
of the Welsh people are best illustrated in 
the annual gathering called the Eistedd- 
fod (pronounced ise-teth-vod), and the 
meaning of which is, a literary and mu- 
sical festival. This celebration has come 
down to us from the old bards, who, in 
the very early days, formed an hereditary 
order, and for a long time exercised a na- 
tional influence in Wales, Ireland and 
Scotland. It is said that about the year 
940 A.D. their privileges were defined and 
fixed. At Caerwys, Aberfraw and Math- 
raval it was the custom to hold from time 
to time these eisteddfods or competitions 
in minstrelsy, at which the judges were 
appointed by the prince. When Wales 
was conquered by Edward 1. (1284) the 
bards lost their privileges and were per- 
secuted, but succeeding princes recognized 
the institution and such contests were 
held down to the reign of Elizabeth. Of 
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late years several societies have been 
organized in Wales for the purpose of re- 
viving Weish poetry and the bardic pro- 
fession. These societies, with the finan- 
cial aid furnished by patriotic individuals, 
have published collections of the lays of 
the Welsh bards. It must be remembered 
that the Welsh language is probably the 
oldest in Europe, and the literature of the 
people goes back to remoter times than 
that of any other modern tongue. 

From the days of the Druids to the 
present time the Welsh have been a 
music-loving people. Although these 
eisteddfods were largely of a musical 
nature, in later years they came to be 
valued as a means of education and the 
competitions became more literary in char- 
acter ; they were open to all who were 
able to offer a poem or an essay on any 
subject of interest to Welshmen. At these 
gatherings the poetry is listened to with 
particular interest, because it has to be 
written according to certain metrical rules 
peculiar to the Welsh language. All sorts 
of domestic experiences—births, mar- 
riages, anniversaries—are made the occa- 
sions for poetical effusions, but the eistedd- 
fod itself, in the light of modern educa- 
tional advantages, especially in the United 
States, has become more of a social gath- 
ering than a heated literary tournament, 
as it was in olden times. These meet- 
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ings are still held annually in various 
parts of our country, in Wales and in 
England ; and though they have changed 
vhat in character, they are still 

ly enjoyed by the sons of Saint 


In religion the Welsh are independent. 
In their own country they have never 
looked with favor on either the Roman 
Catholic or the Established Church. In 
our country they are Methodists, Bap- 
tists or Congregationalists. It may be 
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said that they are alwdys’ orthodoX in 
their religious opinions. The Welsh 
Methodists, who in this country are more 
commonly known as Presbyterians, have 
nearly 200 churches, about 20,000 hearers 
and 11,000 communicants. Their first 
church was organized at Pen-y-caeran, 
Remsen, Oneida county, New York, in 
1826. In 1845 they entered into fraternal 
relations with the Old School General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
The doctrines are substantially the same 
as those stated in the Westminster Con- 
fession, and the word « Methodist’’ de- 
fines, not a form of doctrine, but methods 
of Christian life and work. The peculiar 
feature of Welsh Congregationalism is 
the «‘ big meeting,’”’ which occurs once a 
year, and which consists of sermons and 
religious: exercises, lasting almost con- 
tinuously for several days. 
As I have already remarked, the Welsh 
are lost sight of in this country because, 
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from choice, they quickly become amal- 
gamated with our owncitizens. When we 
look across the water it occurs to me that 
their contribution toward the growth and 
wealth of the English nation has never 
been properly recognized. It has been 
the hardy sons of Wales who for hun- 
dreds of years have delved in the coal 
mines and brought from the earth at least 
one-third of the coal used by Great Brit- 
ain in her vast manufacturing industries, 
one of the chief financial mainstays of 
the nation. The English government has 
given them but scant return for their loy- 
alty and fidelity, and they have had none 
of the educational advantages that have 
been furnished ungrudgingly to the 
Scotch. Itis not to be wondered at that the 
Welshman loves the free air of the United 
States, its educational and industrial ad- 
vantages, and that he so often desires to 
forget he is a Welshman only that he 
may remember he is an American citizen. 


Note.—The Welsh have commingled so much with the American people that it is very difficult to obtain 
information in regard tothem. In the preparation of this article I have to acknowledge valuable assistance 
received from Reverend E. W. Jones of Utica, New York, William Miles and George J. Manson of New 


York, 


MORGAN LEWIS. 





O other art can vie with music after 

all. Poetry, painting and sculpture 
require attention and respond only to an 
effort, but music takes possession of you, 
reluctant though you be. Like a rising 
tide it surrounds you and pours its rhyth- 
mic waves into every nook and crevice of 
your soul. It is the only art too that can 
send thrills and shivers down one’s back, 
and you must admit that this is a con- 
fession for a landscape painter to make, 


but I know whereof I speak. 
It was at Les Baux last September that 


I learned the true natureofmelody. Ihad 
visited the Exposition at Paris froma sense 
of duty. For two weeks I had been el- 
bowed and crushed, persecuted by cabmen 
and defrauded by landlords. It was im- 
possible to enjoy even the pictures in the 
midst ofa noisy, gaping crowd. At last I 
fled from the turmoil and hubbub, and as 
I was determined to avoid mankind as 
much as possible I went at once to the 
south of France, where few tourists are to 
be found insummer orearlyautumn. For 
some days I stopped at Avignon, and 
spent my time very agreeably in sketching 
the parched scenery of the neighborhood. 
Then I pushed on to Tarascon, a town 
prouder now of its Tartarin than of the 
bones of St. Martha, which repose in one 
of its churches, and it was there that I 
painted a baobab tree in agreen tub. Les 
Baux is only ten miles from Tarascon, and 
the glowing description of it in Murray 
induced me to make it my headquarters. 
I found it to be without exception the 
most peculiar village in Christendom. I 
drove out from Tarascon, taking my lug- 
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gage with me, and my first view of the 
place was not encouraging. I could see 
it from a great distance, the yellowish- 
white houses scarcely distinguishable from 
the limestone cliffs which form the tops of 
the arid range of hills known as the « Al- 
pines.’’ My carriage ascended by a wind- 
ing road and at last entered the main 
street, when for the first time I was able 
to see that half of the houses were deserted 
and that some of them were mere caverns 
in the rock. The little hotel, which the 
guidebook calls ‘‘clean and respectable,’’ 
was soon reached, and I alighted with 
some misgivings as to the possibility of 
securing a comfortable room. 

When I had taken my déjefiner I started 
out for a walk, as I always do on my first 
arrival at a town. I wandered through 
the narrow, crooked streets, now almost 
depopulated, and examined the primitive 
cave dwellings of the Middle Ages and the 
handsome marble facades of the Renais- 
sance, wondering why the 4000 inhabitants 
of two centuries ago should have dwindled 
down to about 300. Atthe crest of the hill 
rose the ruined castle of the robber counts, 
and from it I had a magnificent view ofthe 
plain below. The air was most invigorat- 
ing and I did not feel in the least tired, so 
I resolved to climb down from the ridge 
and explore for myself the country lying 
about its base under the village. 

After making my way downwards for 
half an hour or more, and just before 
reaching the level ground, I sat down to 
rest at the mouth of an old marble quarry 
no longer in use, which afforded a refresh- 
ing shade from the afternoon sun. I had 
not been seated many minutes before there 
struck my ears a strain of marvellous 
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music. At first I scarcely knew what it 
was. I felt a delicious, intoxicating, in- 
spiriting sensation, that was all, and for 
some time I was so completely carried 
away that I dil not attempt to define 
the nature and cause of my feelings. I 
have no idea how long I listened, but at 
last silence ensued, and I awoke as from 
an enchantment. I sat for a time per- 
plexed, trying to recall my experience. It 
was evidently a voice, but such a voice! 
That of a woman, too, unless indeed it 
proceeded from some supernatural being. 
It was song, or something transcending 
song, and unlike anything I had ever im- 
agined. When Ihad sufficiently recovered 
my senses I arose and walked in the di- 
rection from which the sound had seemed 
tocome. Turning a sharp corner of the 
rock I saw asmall two-story cottage close 
to the foot of the hill, and not more 
than 100 yards from where I had been 
resting. There was no enclosure about 
the house, and a single dusty olive tree 
shaded the porch. I went at once to the 
door and knocked, but no one answered. 
I knocked again, and even peered in at 
the windows, but it was of no use. The 
sinking sun admonished me to set out on 
my way back to theinn, andI unwillingly 
gave up the quest for the time. I crossed 
the fields to the nearest highway, which 
was at least half a mile distant, and as- 
cended by the road again to the village, 
passing no one except an elderly, white- 
haired man dressed in black and carrying 
a basket, who had the air of a Protestant 
pasteur, and saluted me with grave polite- 
ness. 


Il. 


It was dark when I reached the hotel, 
and the table d’héte, at which I was the 
only guest, was just ready. I found my 
host in the dining room superintending 
the final arrangements, and asked him at 
once who it was whom I had heard singing 
in the valley. , 

“Oh, that!’ said he, 
daughter of the professor.”’ 

‘« But who is the professor ?’’ 

‘« Well, to tell the truth, I know nothing 
about him. He has only lived there two 
months. The house belongs~to a mer- 
chant at Arles, and has been empty for a 
year, but one day we found it occupied. 
The professor had driven out there with 


“that is the 
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his daughter the night before from Arles, 
and they have lived there alone ever 
since.”’ 

‘*What does she look like?” I asked. 
‘¢ She must be very handsome.’ 

«« We have never seen her. The pro- 
fessor keeps her in the house. He comes 
here every day and buys some meat and 
bread and vegetables, but he never brings 
her.’’ 

‘« But what reason does he give for hid- 
ing her from everyone ?’”’ 

«Oh, we cannot ask him. He is a 
strange man, and gets angry when we 
speak to him of his daughter.”’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’’ I cried indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ that you can hear such singing 
as that without trying to see her?’’ 

‘*Eh bien, what do you wish?”’ he re- 
plied, shrugging his shoulders. «We 
must live. He comes here and buys from 
us, and we must not vex him. We can- 
not live on music.’’ 

The sordid creature did not even know 
the professor’s name, nor his former 
home, but in his description of him I rec- 
ognized the old man whom I had met on 
the road. I determined to make his ac- 
quaintance on the morrow and seek an in- 
troduction to his daughter. I slept but 
little that night. The song I had heard 
was ever hovering near, but just beyond 
the reach of my memory. I could not re- 
call it, but its effect was still upon me 
and I longed to enjoy itagain. Withthis 
object in view I was about to start off after 
breakfast when it occurred to me that it 
would be best to meet the professor in the 
village, for he might resent intrusion at 
his house. I passed most of the day in 
pacing nervously up and down before the 
hotel, and I am sure that never before to 
traveller did the ruins of Les Baux ap- 
pear more desolate nor its inhabitants 
more degenerate. 

It was late in the afternoon that I saw 
the old gentleman whom I had met the 
day before, toiling up the road with his 
basket and a white umbrella. 

«« There he is,’’ said mine host. 

In appearance the professor was a very 
ordinary and unmusical mortal, but I felt 
very ill at ease at his approach, regard- 
ing him somewhat as the mythical sire 
of some new divinity. He ascended the 
steps of the inn slowly, wiping his heated 
brow with a red handkerchief. He bowed 
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to me and gave his basket to the landlord, 
who took it into the kitchen to replenish, 
while its owner sat down on a bench op- 
posite me on the porch, and I seized the 
opportunity to study him closely. Hewas 
a short, stout man, with an expansive, 
ruddy, shaven face and a pair of blue 
glasses, and his black broadcloth suit was 


well worn. I kept silent for 
some minutes hoping that he 
would speak first, but as he 
did not I was forced to begin, 
of course, in French. 

‘IT have the honor to address Profes- 
sor—r—, I believe,’’ I said, slurring over 
the place where his nameshould have been. 

‘« Perfectly,’’ he answered. 

I did not know exactly what to say next, 
and we sat still again for a while. I am 
not sure, but I think his eyes were shut 
behind his spectacles. 

‘What do you think of the country 
here?’’ I ventured. This remark he ap- 
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parently did not hear, and after mature 
consideration I concluded that it was not 
worth repeating. Iwas preparing a series 
of questions on the weather, when the utter 
hopelessness of gaining his attention by 
general conversation broke upon me, and 
I resolved to jump in medias res. 

«« Professor,’’ I shouted. He awoke 
with a start and his glasses fell into his 
lap. ‘Professor, I had the good fortune 
to hear Mademoiselle your daughter sing 
yesterday. May I ask of you if it is pos- 
sible for me to hear her again ; that is to 
say, to meet her and pay my respects to 
you both at your house ?”’ 

His mouth opened and formed a very 
small O, a vacant stare ofamazement came 


I SAW A SMALL COTTAGE AT THE FOOT OF THE HILL, 


over his face, and his blue spectacles slid 
down his trousers to the floor. 

«« Did I understand you to say that you 
wished to see my—daughter ?’’ he stam- 
mered out at last. 

I nodded assent. 

««Monsieur,”’ said he, «this is a piece 
of presumption which I can hardly com- 
prehend. My daughter comes here to 
complete her musical education under my 
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care without interruption. We have ex- 
pressly sought solitude. We desire to 
work, to study, to make progress alone. 
And you, a stranger, propose to yourself 
to derange us? This is indeed unworthy 
conduct.”’ 

In vain I pleaded. I depicted myselfas a 
wanderer in search of the beautiful. He did 
not care. I represented that his daughter 
needed recreation and society. He actual- 
ly laughed at me. Iam afraid that I might 
have retaliated forcibly if the conversation 
had lasted much longer, but fortunately his 
basket was brought to him and he took his 
departure before I had lost my self-control. 


II. 


I was grievously disappointed and I did 
not know precisely what course to pursue. 
I resolved finally after much thought to 
make my way into the professor’s good 
graces, if possible, and in the meantime to 
listen to his daughter every day from my 
hiding place in the old quarry. Early on 
the morrow I set out and took up my for- 
mer position near the cottage. I arrived 
there at about eight o’clock and waited im- 
patiently for the music. An hour passed ; 


ten o’clock was approaching, but still I 
heard nothing. Could it be that the pro- 
fessor had sent his daughter away to es- 
cape me? But no;suddenly and without 
warning the full stream of song burst 


forth on the morning air. It thrilled me 
like an electric spell and held me in a 
xind of ecstasy. I felt its power more in- 
deed than Ihad before. After an hour had 
passed the music came to an end, but still 
I could not persuade myself to leave the 
spot, and I was rewarded by another hour 
of bliss in the afternoon, after which I saw 
the professor sally forth on his daily walk 
to Les Baux. Ihada strong impulse to 
break into his house and carry off his 
daughter, who must surely have been an 
unwilling prisoner, but I was sensible 
enough to see that there would be great 
risk in such a proceeding. She might re- 
fuse to come, and all hope of reaching her 
through her father would, have vanished. 
I must make him my friend, I thought, 
and with the intention of gaining the town 
before him, I made my way across country. 
When he arrived at the inn I was quietly 
sitting before the door. 

The fortnight that followed was one of 
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intense happiness to me. I spent the day 
regularly at the quarry and carried my 
lunch with me. I also took my canvas 
and easel, at first to disarm the suspicion 
of the gossips at Les Baux, for I had no 
idea of painting, and I merely gave myself 
up unreservedly to my passion. I am 
aware that this account of my feelings 
sounds exaggerated and improbable and 
a twelvemonth ago I should not have 
been able to appreciate it myself, but my 
readers must take it on faith that the voice 
was little short of miraculous. One day 
as I was recovering from the delirium of 
the morning hour a sudden vision of the 
face of the daughter of the professor came 
into my mind and seemed to float be- 
fore my eyes. Before it vanished I had 
grasped my brush and begun to paint 
under the inspiration. Thereafter my 
pleasure was double, alternating between 
the passive delight of receiving ever fresh 
revelations of musical beauty, and the in- 
vigorating effort to arrest in color, how- 
ever faintly, the echo of what I had heard. 
My idol thus became a real person to me, 
and I was sure that I knew her form and 
expression. I felt then the necessity of 
giving her a name. ‘The daughter of 
the professor’’ would not do; it was al- 
together too suggestive of Ollendorff. I 
thought of «« Cecilia,’’ but there was noth- 
ing of the Christian saint in the voice I 
had heard. At last I chose « Sirena,’’ 
not that it suited exactly, but there was 
a kind of self-sufficient energy in her song 
that reminded me of the ancient tempters 
of Ulysses. ; 

Every afternoon I hastened tothe hotel 
in time to meet the professor and court his 
intimacy. I carefully avoided all reference 
to Sirena and we became very good friends, 
although he never confided to me either his 
name or his antecedents. I passed the 
evenings dreamily smoking in front of the 
inn door, while the neighbors gathered in 
groups in the street, bringing their chairs 
with them and chatting all at once in 
Provencal. I did not understand a word 
of their patois, but I have always believed 
that they were usually amusing them- 
selves at the expense of my personal ap- 
pearance and deriding me as a lunatic for 
spending more than six hours at Les Baux. 
I have consequently carried away a strong 
prejudice against the townsfolk. 

Night after night I lay awake trying to 
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devise some method of approaching the 
professor on the subject nearest my heart, 
and finally it occurred to me that my pict- 
ure might form a sort of introduction. 
One afternoon as he was about to leave the 
hotel on his homeward walk I called him 
back and asked him to come into my bed- 
room as I wished to show him something. 
He followed me through the dining room 
and went in at my door, which I held open 
for him. 

‘Do you know who that is ?’’ I asked 
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I was satisfied with my success in secur- 
ing his attention. Now, thought I, is the 
time to press my claims. 

‘« Professor,’’ said I, ««may I not walk 
home with you and show it to her?”’ 

With an innocuous French oath 
turned on his heel. 

‘«Mon cher!’’ he cried from the door, 
shaking his puffy fist at me—he was so 
used to calling me ‘‘mon cher’’ that he 
did not remark the absurdity of it—*: Mon 
cher, this is alittle too much. Let me 


he 


‘* PROFESSOR, THAT IS YOUR DAUGHTER.” 


as I boldly held up the portrait before him. 
It was far from being finished, but there 
was enough there to shadow forth my 
conception. He looked puzzled and said 
nothing. 

‘“« Professor,’’ I added, ‘ that is your 
daughter. I have made her likeness al- 
though I have never seen her.’’ 

He frowned for a moment and then half 
smiled. 

‘Yes, yes, yes!’ saidhe. «I under- 
stand, mon cher. That is not bad either, 
but it cannot sing. Bah! You cannot 
_ her voice ; but it is well done—well 

one !’* . 


never see you again.’’ And in a moment 
he was gone and on his way down the 
hill. 


IV. 


I had indeed made matters worse and 
there was clearly but one thing left for 
me to do. I must see Sirena at all 
hazards, and the only way to accomplish 
this was to enter the house during her 
father’s absence. The next day I was at 
the quarry as usual and in the afternoon, 
as soon as the professor took the road to 
Les Baux, I came out of my hiding place 
and hurried tothe porch. I tried the door 
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and it proved to be locked as I had expect- 
ed. There was a window on each side and 
I turned to the one on the left. It opened 
easily with a push and when I had climbed 
through it I found myself ina large, poorly 
furnished sitting room, into which the 
front door also gave access. There was 
another door opposite and by it I went 
into the kitchen. These were the only 
rooms on that floor. On one side of the 
kitchen to my left was a flight of stairs 
leading to the upper story, and I lost no 
time in ascending them. This floor was 
divided into four rooms of equal size, com- 
municating with each other. In one 
corner was the room into which the stair- 
way conducted me, a kind of hall in which 
there was nothing but theordinary rubbish 
of an attic. Next to it, and also over the 
kitchen, was a room which was absolutely 
empty. Beyond this again to the right, 
in the corner opposite to the stairs, was a 
bedroom evidently occupied by the pro- 
fessor, for his clothes were lying about it. 
Only one quarter of the surface of this 
story now remained unexplored, and with 
some trepidation I tried the door of the 
fourth room ; but it was fastened. This 
then was Sirena’s room. My heart beat 


rapidly as I thought that only a thin par- 


tition separated me from her. I tapped 
gently but there was no answer. I struck 
the panel harder and harder again and 
again. Finally I called out and implored 
her to admit me, but all wassilent. Then 
I retraced my steps through the other 
rooms, to the door which connected her 
room with the stairway, but it too was 
bolted. I sat down on a bench in de- 
spair, utterly at a loss what to do, when 
by chance the key in the door through 
which I had passed caught my eye and 
at once I pulled it out and put it into 
the other lock. It fit perfectly and the 
door yielded. To my astonishment I 
saw what seemed to be a workroom. It 
contained a deal work table and one wooden 
chair. On the table was a small case of 
tools which looked like a dentist's in- 
struments, some strips of tinfoil and a 
very large oaken box. On the other side 
was a single window wide open, and di- 
rectly over the window by which I had 
come into the house. It commanded a 
view of the rock which concealed my 
quarry, into which I could have thrown 
astone. Everything in the room was in 
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plain sight and unquestionably Sirena was 
not there. .I examined the window to see 
if she might have jumped out, but it was 
impossible. No man would have dared to 
attempt it. In turning from the window 
my eyes fell again on. the oaken box and 
I noticed a large opening in the side to- 
ward me, with the end of a trumpet pro- 
truding from it. I quickly raised the lid 
of the box and the truth at once flashed 
upon me. I had seen the phonograph at 
the Exposition and here was a similar in- 
strument, only instead o: the appliances 
for the ears the trumpet opening had been 
substituted. I exainined it hurriedly, 
bellows, clocxwork and all, and then 
closed the box and retreated through the 
house, looking under and behind the fur- 
niture and even feeling the walls to make 
sure that no one was concealed there, but 
carefully leaving everything as I found 
it. I leaped out of the window by which 
I had entered and went back to my lair, 
scarcely knowing what my discovery sig- 
nified. For a long time I thought the 
matter over and came at length to the con- 
clusion that the professor was engaged in 
some secret experiments for perfecting the 
phonograph so that it might produce 
sounds with their original or a greater 
volume; but this did not interest me. 
The fact of importance was that he had 
obtained the impressions of some marvel- 
lous voice, whether his daughter’s or some- 
one’s else. And now I must find the 
woman, as my happiness in life depended 
on it. On my way home I revolved the 
question in my mind and the only plan | 
could devise was to go back tothe cottage 
the following day and search for letters, 
papers, books, in short, anything which 
might indicate where the professor had 
previously lived. If that failed I might 
apply to him again, but that was almost 
hopeless. 


V. 


On the ensuing afternoon I visited the 
house again and systematically studied its 
contents, but I did not find a single clew. 
There were a few books on electricity, but 
they were published at Paris and there was 
no name on the fly leaves. While I was 
searching for some mark in the oaken box 
I accidentally touched a cog wheel and two 
or three exquisite notes came forth. I could 
not resist the temptation to wind up the 
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I QUICKLY RAISED THE LID OF THE BOX. 


works, and before I knew what I was do- 
ing the floodgates were open. The music, 
without being too loud for my ears, over- 
whelmed me. I sank into the chair and re- 
mained there I know not how long until 
the last sound had died away. Then I 
arose with a sigh and went down-stairs. As 
I went into the sitting room I saw with dis- 
may the professor crossing the threshold. 
He must have heard the phonograph in the 
distance, for he had been running and was 
puffing like an engine. 

\h !”’ he exclaimed, and for a time he 
was unable to say anything more, while I 
Stood looking guilty and foolish before 

31 


him. At last he gained his breath, and 
with an effort controlling his indignation 
he said, slowly and deliberately : 

‘« Mon cher, you know my secret and it 
is necessary that I should kill you.”’ 

I was not prepared for this solemn utter- 
ance, and the absurdity of his appearance 
and of my situation almost overcame my 
gravity. If he had threatened me with the 
police I might have been frightened, for I 
certainly had been engaged in housebreak- 
ing ; but the idea of this venerable little 
Frenchman taking the law into his own 
hands was much more comical than ter- 
rifying. However, he was evidently in 
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earnest, for he nervously took off his blue 
glasses, fumbled in his pocket for his spec- 
tacles, put them on his nose and then stared 
about the room until his eyes rested on a 
rusty,old-fashioned shotgun which was re- 
posing inacorner. I perceived his object 
and determined to resort to diplomacy. 

‘«« Professor,’’ said I, dexterously step- 
ping between him and the fowling piece, 
‘««T acknowledge that I have done wrong 
and am quite ready to suffer for it, but you 
of all men know how I wastempted. You 
can imagine what it is to hear such music 
and be forbidden tosee its author. I admit 
that I know a part of your secret. These 
wonderful notes which I have heard came 
from your phonograph up-stairs. It is a 
remarkable invention, and I would not in- 
jure you in reaping your reward for the 
world. But what I wish to know is, whose 
voice does it reproduce? Tell me where 
this miraculous daughter of yours is and 
show me her photograph as a last favor.’’ 

He showed by his expression that my 
eloquence had touched him. 

«« Ah, my poor young friend,”’ he replied, 
‘‘T cannot assist you. She does not exist 
in this world.”’ 

‘« Do you mean to say that she is dead ?’’ 


I asked, as my heart sank within nie. 

‘« No, no, she will never die, but she only 
lives here,’’ and he pointed to his bald 
forehead. 

‘«T see that you do not understand,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘ and since you know so much 


you might as well know all. Come, sit 
down and I will tell you.’’ He offered me 
a cigarette, and when we had seated our- 
selves and begun tosmoke he went on with 
his story. 

‘‘I am Professor Bernard of the law 
school at Dijon, but there are two things 
which I have always cared more about than 
law. Oneis music. I play very well on 
the violin, but I have given it up since my 
daughter was born,’’ and he pointed up- 
stairs with his thumb. «It sounds like 
nothing now in comparison with her. My 
other favorite pursuit is electricity, and 
I have a little laboratory at home where I 
repeat all the latest experiments, and I 
have made electric lights and telephones 
and phonographs. But my music follows 
me everywhere and I have often tried to 
use electricity for it. Once I made a charm- 
ing little organ that is worked by an elec- 
tric engine, and the idea of employing 
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science for art is always in my mind. Have 
you ever seen the marks which the phono- 
graph makes on strips of tinfoil? Well, 
one day I was trying my phonograph ; two 
of my friends had sung into it the day 
before ; one of them was a young lady, 
the other a law student. Neither of them 
had good voices, but on listening to my 
machine I was struck by the difference 
between them, his tones were so much 
harsher, and I wondered how the marks of 
the needle differed. I took out the strips 
and studied the indentations with a micro- 
scope. Allat once the thought came to me 
that it would be possible to improve the 
marks if one only knew how to do it. I 
set to work at the lady’s voice, and when I 
came to a poor note I stopped and tried to 
change it, and before long I had some suc- 
cess. It is hard work, for one must have 
very fine tools and a powerful glass, but I 
made a study of it for months. While I 
was toiling at this I happened by the pur- 
est accident to discover the invention which 
makes the voiceso loud. But that is noth- 
ing, and you would not understand it if I 
explained it. Your American workmen 
will find it out soon by mere brute force of 
mind. That isa low, material thing ; but 
my great triumph will be in art.’’ He 
rubbed his hands with enthusiasm and an 
ecstatic smile spread over his face. 

‘«Do you mean to say, professor,’’ said 
I, «*that this music of yours is nothing 
but the voice of your lady friend improved 
by you? I should like to know her, for 
she must sing superbly.” 

‘« Aha! I thought people would say that 
and give some of the credit to the original 
singer ; so nowI only use my own voice.”’ 

I was horror-struck at the thought. 

«But the voice I have heard surely 
sounds like a woman’s,’”’ I ventured. 

«Yes, it is true, and that is the reason 
I call it my daughter, for it is my own 
daughter. My voice is rather high, and 
then I have altogether changed it with my 
instruments. Perhaps a woman's voice 
is the nearest to perfect tone, and that ac- 
counts for it; for my daughter’s is per- 
fect, or soon will be. I have no other 
strips but my own with me here.” 

His intonation when he spoke was a stri- 
dent falsetto and I could easily believe that 
it was worse when he sang. My vision of 
a paradise on earth was dissolved in a mo- 
ment ; but still he kept on talking. 
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“I SEE THAT YOU DO NOT UNDERSTAND,” HE CONTINUED. 


‘No one must know of this until it is 
completed. I came down here in fact to 
perfect it out of everyone’s hearing, for 
they were beginning to question me at 
home. Oh, whata discovery it is! When 
it is announced you will not know me, the 
celebrated Professor Bernard, Commander 
of the Legion of Honor. And then, of 
course, there will be a statue of me at 
Dijon. I have selected the spot for it in 
the middle of the Place d’Armes opposite 
the Hotel de Ville. I shall stand like this,” 
and he got up and posed himself with his 
arms folded, his head well back and his 
feet apart. « And then underneath will be 
a bronze group in alto-relief, « Art leading 
Science captive.’ Ah, what a day it will 
be for Dijon when they unveil it. Alas, it 
will have to beafter my death—but you 
can bethere, andhowIenvy you! All the 
world will be in the streets from early in 
the morning, and they will point out my 
house and say to strangers: ‘ We often 
used to seethe great man come out ofthat 
door and walk along the street there to- 
ward the left and turn down that corner 
tothe law school.’ And then the proces- 
sion will come: first, a carriage with a cab- 


inet minister and the prefect ; but I hope 
the monarchy will have been restored by 
that time and then we shall have a royal 
prince. After them you will see the bish- 
op and senators and deputies—what a 


magnificent spectacle! There will be no 
band, though, but my dear daughter will 
sing the ‘ Marseillaise.’ I have it almost 
ready ; but I have not touched it for sev- 
eral weeks, and I must be patient and 
wait until I can do the work perfectly. 
I shall go up and play it for you now.”’ 

He left the room, quite forgetful of his 
murderous designs, and I took the oppor- 
tunity to escape by the other door. I 
rushed away, actually fearing to hear the 
sound again, but from the distance it was 
borne to my ears, the French national an- 
them, sung as never before, and I felt in- 
deed, like Ulysses, bound to the mast. 
From that day tothis I have not heard a 
word regarding the professor or his daugh- 
ter. 


VI. 
I can readily see that there seems to be 


a comic element in this recital ; but I as- 
sure you the experience was a tragedy for 
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me. The dream of my life, just as it was 
apparently on the verge of realization, had 
shrivelled into worse than nothing—I 
might almost say into a piece of buffoon- 
ery. Since then the future has been be- 
reft of its interest for me, and my picture 
has been my only consolation. I have al- 
tered it much since I showed it to the pro- 
fessor, and it is not yet quite finished, for 
I dread to give it the last touches and 
thus, as it were, bid it «‘ farewell.’’ I have 
thrown all the intensity of my passion 
into it. You can see the face there and the 
throat and mouth, but all vague, color 
rather than outline. But why should I en- 


deavor vainly to put the picture into words, 


A JOURNEY. 


when you may see it if you wish at the 
nextSalon? You will not appreciate it at 
first, but go back to it again and again, 
and at last I am sure that you will hear a 
wondrous strain of melody and you will 
understand why I have called it «Song 
Triumphant’’ and written under it, «« Vox 
et preeterea nihil.’’ For me at least it is a 
success, The very bitterness of my be- 
reavenient has given it strength. I some- 
times think that that is the noblest work 
of art which is most fully the incarnation 
of a sorrow—a great grief transformed into 
a thing of beauty, so that we remember no 
more the anguish, for joy that something 
worthy to live is born into the world. 


A JOURNEY. 


By ELLEN BURROUGHS. 


UprosE the Day when Night lay dead. 
She turned not back to kiss his cheek, 
But o’er the sombre eastern peak 

She soared, and touched it into red. 


Her strong wings scattered mist and cloud, 
As swiftly toward the highest blue, 
Unhindered, radiant, she flew. 

She sang for joy ; she laughed aloud. 


«‘The midmost heaven,’’ 


she cried, ‘‘is mine! 


The midmost heaven and half the earth. 
A million joys I bring to birth, 
Upon a million lovers shine ! 


_‘*I paint the grape, I gild the corn, 
I float the lilies on the lake, 
I set athrill in field and brake 
Fine strains of tiny flute and horn. 


«Ah, it is sweet,’’ she said, and passed, 
Exulting still, down the sheer slope 


Of afternoon. 


Her heart of, hope 


Went with her, dauntless, till, at last, 
Upon the far low-lying range 
Of hills, she spread a crimson cloud ; 
From the pale mists she tore a shroud, 
And, sinking, faint with sense of change, 


She seemed to see a face bend o’er 


With kind, familiar eyes. 


She said: 


‘‘Can it be you I left for dead? 


Can it be Night?’’ and spoke no more. 


Night wrapped her in his mantle gray; 
He kissed the quivering lids that slept ; 
He bowed his silver head and wept— 
‘‘How could she know, my love, my Day?”’ 
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HE close of the nineteenth century 

brings us face to face with many 
noteworthy progressive movements that 
point triumphantly to the promotion of 
free thought; but perhaps none is more 
vital and significant than the progress 
that is based upon a high standard of 
womanly independence and is the direct 
outcome of a purely feminine inspiration. 
With the increase of educational advan- 
tages has come a corresponding evolution 
in habits and manners. Old-time preju- 
dices lie buried. Work has become fash- 
ionable. By work, I do not mean dilet- 
tante dalliance with the implements of 
labor, but actual exercise of brain and 
muscle as a means of livelihood. Femi- 
nine dignity is nowadays in nowise im- 
perilled by legitimate employment used 
as a means of existence. It is an accepted 
fact, and one that is wholly in accordance 
with a proper American spirit of democ- 
racy, that girls should be educated with 
a view to earning their own living. A 
specified and sustained occupation, having 
in end a definite purpose, is undoubtedly 
a help to every human being. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago it was natural for 
a girl to look forward to marriage as em- 
bodying all that was of consequence in 
life. Not to have done so would have 
stamped the bold Philistine with the fatal 
brand of eccentricity ; and had she per- 
chance gone yet farther and dared to fling 
conventionality to the winds by earning 
her bread in a sphere of employment 
hitherto confined to the sterner sex, her 
genteel acquaintances would have passed 
by on the other side, not so much from a 
snobbish sense of superiority as from a 
deep-rooted conviction that the unfortu- 
nate woman in question had dcliberately 


plunged into the very vortex of sin and 
humiliation. 

We have happily changed all this. 
Marriage is good enough, of course, but 
it is regarded rather as a possible chance 
or accident than as a necessary means 
toanend. And, moreover, mankind has 
awakened to the consciousness that there 
are important considerations in the world 
beyond plain sewing and teaching dull 
little boys the alphabet. Any woman who 
has brains and willing hands finds twen- 
ty remunerative occupations open to her 
where formerly she would have found 
merely the inevitable two—plain sewing, 
or the dull little boys. All she has to do 
is to make her choice and then buckle on 
her armor of perseverance, while the world 
applauds. 

To her credit be it said that woman, in 
striving to attain in certain lines of action 
the eminence already occupied by man, 
has not proved herself by any means a 
failure. She has shown herself to be fully 
his equal in physical endurance and men- 
tal capacity. Among the woman workers 
in New York there are none who afford a 
more interesting study than the vast army 
of clerks ; the work of a clerk being admi- 
rably adapted tothe sex. You may count 
almost on the fingers of one hand the num- 
ber of years that have elapsed since the 
women clerks appeared. Yet so prevalent 
have they become in all our large cities, 
that one might say they have entirely su- 
perseded the men in this particular depart- 
ment. Nine employers out of ten prefer 
women as clerks. If this statement ap- 
pears to be a sweeping one, it can be veri- 
fied by the fact that the demand for women 
as clerical workers is steadily on the in- 
crease, while men stand a comparatively 
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fingers’ ends. She 
never makes a mis- 








take and she never 























poor chance of 
securing posi- 
tions. The 
circumstance is amply justified by many 
reasons, not the least of these being the 
superior quality of the work performed by 
women. 

Speaking, not long ago, to the head of a 
large publishing house where women were 
employed as cashiers and book-keepers, I 
ventured to ask whether the women com- 
pared favorably with men in the fulfilment 
of their respective duties. 

‘*Women,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ are much 
to be preferred for a number of reasons. 
They are capable and industrious, and, so 
far as my personal experience goes, abso- 
lutely reliable. Besides, a woman is more 
conscientious about her work. Mathe- 
matical exactness in small things is a vir- 
tue not often accredited to women, but it 
can be cultivated as well as anything else. 
Double-entry book-keeping is just as much 
an exact science as differential calculus. 
Do you see that fair-haired girl yonder?”’ 
pointing to a quiet-looking figure seated 
before a tall desk and a formidable ledger, 
‘well, she is one of the most accomplished 
book-keepers in New York. There is not 
one man in a hundred who can compare 
with her. She has the whole thing at her 
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misses a day here 

from January to De- 

cember. She comes 

at half-past eight 

and remains till six. 

None of my women 

clerks are irregular 

in their attendance. 

There is the cashier. 

She handles every 

penny that comes 

into the business, 

and I trust her im- 

plicitly. Her ac- 

counts are beautiful- 

ly kept and always 

perfectly accurate. I 

wouldn’t take men in place 

of these girls in any circum- 

stances. Men are trouble- 

Z some. They complain about 

trifles that a woman wouldn’t notice. 

The office boys don’t suit, or the tem- 

perature of the building is too hot or 

too cold, or the light is not properly 

adjusted. Then, ifthey havea slight 

headache, they stay at home. Most of 

them are married, and their wives fall ill, 

or their mother-in-law comes on a visit, 

and all these things are made an excuse 

for absence. The women come whether 

they have headaches or not. They never 

want a day off to attend a baseball match. 

They undertake the work with a full un- 

derstanding of what is required of them, 

and they are steadfast in the performance 

of their duties. We treat them well and 

never refuse to grant them any trifling fa- 

vor. There is only one thing we exact over 

and above their business qualifications. 

We do not employ a woman unless she 
lives at home with her family. 

‘This has the appearance of injustice, 
but if you reflect a moment you will recol- 
lect that the temptations to which a woman 
living: by herself is exposed in a great 
city are manifold and dangerous, and for 
our own sake we find it necessary that our 
clerks, like Czesar’s wife, should be above 
suspicion as to character and antecedents. 
We must know all about them and their 
families. ‘The cashier who is here now did 
not take a regular course of instruction at 
a business college. She had a relative, 
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an uncle or a cousin, well established in 
business, and who trained her privately 
for the position she occupies. She has 
been accustomed to office work ever since 
she was a child.”’ 

The above proved conclusively that 
capability and a readiness towork did not 
in every instance insure a desirable occu- 
* pation to the woman who sought it. A 
girl who had no« family,’’ and who was 
obliged to depend upon her individual ex- 
ertions for the food she ate and the clothes 
she wore, could not hope to get any posi- 
tion of trust. A woman who handles large 
sums of money that do not belong to her 
must be surrounded on all sides by a defi- 
nite respectability ; and while it sounds a 
bit quixotic to insist that she must have 
family connections over and above all her 
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other virtues, it is perfectly 
just in the abstract. Unfor- 

* tunately, respectable relations 
cannot be manufactured to 
order ; therefore she who has 
them not would better become 
a typewriter, a stenographer, 
or a telegraph operator. 

The large schools of stenog- 
raphy and typewriting turn 
out annually hundreds of wom- 
en who rank easily with the 
most accomplished men clerks. 
Typewriting, being in great 
demand, is perhaps the most 
lucrative of the minor employ- 
ments open to women. It is 
claimed that the market is de- 
cidedly overstocked with type- 

writers, and that there are not half enough 
positions for the largely increasing num- 
ber of candidates. But this is a mistake. 
The market may be overcrowded with 
women who claim to be typewriters and 
stenographers, but in reality there is not 
a sufficient number of well-trained and 
capable clerks to supply the demand. 

«« By far the greatest difficulty I have to 
contend with,’’ says Miss Seymour, who 
presides over the Union School of sten- 
ography and typewriting, ‘‘is to keep my 
best operators with me. Although I pay 
them liberal salaries and do everything I 
can to secure their services permanently, 
they are in constant receipt of offers that 
men would be glad to receive. Many 
pupils of the school receive offers of posi- 
tions at salaries varying from eight to 
twelve dollars a week before they have 
finished the six months’ course of instruc- 
tion. I mention this for the purpose of 
showing how popular the employment of 
women clerks has become, that is, if they 
are properly trained for the work. It is 
positive that an intelligent woman is espe- 
cially fitted for clerical work. If she does 
not succeed her failure is due to faulty 
training. Business men tell me they pre- 
fer women as shorthand amanuenses for 
one particular reason. It is because, con- 
trary to accepted tradition, women are less 
likely than men to disclose the business 
secrets of theiremployers. Then, too, they 
are more faithful and more apt to remain 
for a long period in the service of one em- 
ployer. 

«« Of course, a number of employers en- 
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gage women under the prevailing impres- 
sion that they will work for lower wages ; 
but while this is true in the majority 
of cases, it is equally true that efficient 
women can command as high salaries as 
men, particularly if they refuse to work 
for less, which is usually the case.’’ 
Typewriting and stenography are not 
of themselves very ‘difficult of comprehen- 
sion or execution, and it does not take 
long in order to familiarize one’s self with 
either ; but a clerk who wishes to succeed 
must know many more things. She must 
possess a ready knowledge of English 
composition and orthography. She must 
be able to punctuate properly, and above 
all, be quick to grasp an idea. Large 
numbers of girls spend their last penny in 
an attempt to fit themselves for clerical 
work, only to discover that, owing to their 
rudimentary education and total inapti- 
tude, it is impossible for them to fill any 
responsible position. A few study and 


persevere, contenting themselves with a 
meagre salary, five or six dollars a week 
perhaps, and thus gradually work them- 
selves up to a higher rung of the ladder. 
But there are scores of discouraged plod- 
ders who have not the spirit of hopeful 


aspiration to guide them, and these fall by 
the wayside and sink into obscurity, while 
their braver sisters pass on to victory. 

Special departments have been insti- 
tuted in most of the business schools cal- 
culated to provide for similar instances 
of temporary incompetency, while further 
instruction is given in legal and technical 
terms, so that pupils who « get through ”’ 
successfully are qualified to step at once 
into the lawyer’s office or the author’s 
study. I find, however, that many clerks 
complain of the enormous amount of work 
they are compelled to perform in law offi- 
ces, to say nothing of the dry and uninter- 
esting character of the labor itself. An- 
other excellent feature of the schools lies 
in transitory employment given to pupils 
while they are pursuing their studies, thus 
enabling them to earn a little money while 
at the same time they gain much valuable 
experience. 

Telegraph operators, insurance clerks, 
shorthand reporters and_ proof-readers 
command wages in proportion to the pro- 
ficiency with which their work is accom- 
plished. A great number of these girls 
have relatives dependent upon them for 
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support, so that it is hard very often to 
make both ends meet. I have in mind at 
this moment a girl of twenty, a telegraph 
operator, who supports not only herself 
but a crippled and semi-imbecile brother. 
There is something pathetic about this lit- 
tle household—a couple of rooms in a west- 
side boarding house where the sun illu- 
mines fitfully the dreary interior. There is 
a gas stove in-the corner and an easy chair 
by the window. Here, beside a row of 
potted geraniums, the invalid brother sits 
all day—sits and looks with vacant eyes 
into the street, while the sister works and 
earns the money that pays the doctor and 
buys medicine, that this useless existence 
may be prolonged. 

It must not be supposed that this dull- 
tinted vignette is by any means typical of 
a woman clerk’s life. Quite the contrary. 
Most clerks have comfortable homes with 
their parents, and numbers of them enjoy 
not only the ordinary necessaries of life, 
but a considerable portion of its luxuries. 
As a rule, the clerk’s entire salary is at 
her disposal for her personal requirements. 
She must dress neatly, and then there are 
petty vanities that every woman likes to 
indulge, no matter what her station may 
be. The woman clerk is rarely frivolous 
in her demeanor. She cannot afford frivol- 
ity; the mere fact of her self-dependence 
invests her with a certain outward dignity 
that one sees seldom displaced even when 
brought into collision with the power- 
ful exuberance of youthful animal spirits. 
Not that sheis prim and puritanical. She 
does not eschew legitimate pleasure nor 
regard amusement as superfluous. But 
she seems impressed by the consciousness 
that being forced to trust her mental re- 
sources for whatever she now has and is 
destined to enjoy in the future constitutes 
an inspiring duty that is not the less evi- 
dent or sacred because it happens to de- 
volve entirely upon herself. Temptations 
descend and threaten her, temptations 
whose very existence is ignored by those 
who, in the peaceful serenity of home and 
protected from the world, are dimly aware 
of the actual meaning of life, and faintly 
appreciate the devastating force that lurks 
about, seeking so-called « independence’ 
for its prey. 

If individual fidelity marks an interest- 
ing step on the road to progress, a great 
deal also depends upon judicious codper- 
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THE CASHIER. 


There are several clubs and socie- 
ties in New York that are maintained by 
clerical workers for the purpose of mutual 


ation. 


advancement. One or two of these ad- 
mit men as well as women to member- 
ship. These associations offer much that 
is both attractive and useful. A clerk, 
typewriter or stenographer who is out of 
employment can practice at the club 
rooms. Ata stated evening of each week 
literary exercises are conducted for the 
benefit of those who desire to attend, 
and once a month some distinguished 
lecturer is invited to address the society. 
rhe initiation fee is one dollar, and addi- 
tional monthly dues of fifty cents are de- 
manded. 

So much for the actual conditions that 
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surround women clerks in New York. 
But what of the future? In what special 
line of life and thought are these women 
casting their destiny? The majority are, 
undoubtedly, worthy and enterprising. 
Indeed, it stands to reason that a dying 
ambition or a sudden relaxation of the 
working stimulus would create a rapid 
decadence in the ranks. As this does not 
make itself anywhere apparent 
we must infer that the existing 
relations between the employer 
and the employees are, on the 
whole, satisfactorily 
maintained on both 
sides. A woman dis- 
missed froma profitable 
situation for laziness or 
raw inexperience 
would find her career 
practically ended. 
Where a man would in 
all probability secure 
other work to take the 
place of what he had 
lost, a woman would 
be more likely to re- 
main inactive and luke- 
warm, a victim to her 

femininity. 

The matrimonial 
achievements of wom- 
en clerks have become 
a species of national 
pleasantry. So many 
women employed in 
offices and mercantile 
houses have married 
men with whom they 

would hardly have come in contact in an- 
other sphere, that the subject has long 
ceased to be a matter of speculation, and 
has gradually drifted from witty comment 
to the more sober attention that bespeaks 
a recognized fact. 

‘It is curious,”’ said not long ago the 
chief partner in a large insurance firm, 
‘but during the past year five of our best 
women clerks have married men of means 
and are now living in ease and leisure. 
How did they manage it? Well, it hap- 
pened naturally enough, chiefly through 
business correspondence. Itis very ro- 
mantic, though one would not expect 
romance to be mixed up with insurance 
policies. Every insurance company has 
of course a policy department where all 
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business connected with policies and their 
holders is transacted. At the head ofthis 
department is a forewoman who gets from 
forty to sixty dollars a week, and who is 
in direct correspondence with the presi- 
dent and other officers. The policy de- 
partment is divided into geographical 
sections ; each of these sections has a 
special room provided for its own business. 
These rooms are superintended by a head 
clerk with an assistant. The head clerk 
gets about sixteen dollars a week and con- 
ducts all the necessary correspondence 
with agents. The letters are dictated to 
a stenographer. The correspondence is a 
long one very often. The agents come to 
New York from the North, South or West 
as the case may be, visit the company 
offices, see all the girls at work, and, of 
course, ask which ones have been conduct- 
ing special correspondences. Ifa girl hap- 
pens to be pretty and modest, an acquaint- 
ance springs up, and at last Miss Blank 
announces to the forewoman that she in- 
tends to leave and get married. This hap- 
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pens again and again. Then, too, the girls 
are often brought into business relations 
with our men clerks and marry them.’’ 

From all I am able to gather the girls 
make good wives. There is nothing in 
clerical training that detracts from the 
finest womanly qualities, and men have 
outgrown their admiration for feminine 
helplessness and have come to look upon 
independence as something worth having. 
Clerical training educates the mind to ac- 
curacy in details, punctuality in the daily 
affairs of life, economy in the adjustment 
of time and quickness of perception. Per- 
haps this is the reason why so many men 
choose a wife amid the deft-fingered clerks 
in preference to the society misses. The 
woman clerk has studied the value of con- 
centration, learned the lesson that incites 
to work when a burden bears heavily 
upon her strength. She knows the worth 
of self-reliance, and the fine courage that 
springs from the consciousness that a 
good result has been accomplished by a 
well-directed effort. 
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A REMARKABLE MUSICAL HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


\ J OZART’S Missa pro defunctis, or Re- 
rt quiem, was first performed at Vi- 
enna shortly after the composer’s death in 


MOZART, FROM A PAINTING BY JAGER. 


1791, and the interest it excited was en- 
hanced by a general knowledge of certain 
remarkable circumstances connected with 
its origin. Mozart had undertaken the 
work 0m a commission received by the 
hand of an unknown messenger, whose 


strange garb and manner and whose mys- 
terious and sudden reappearance from time 
to time had produced so strong an impres- 
sion on the com- 
poser’s mind as to 
induce him to seein 
the circumstance a 
supernatural warn- 
ing of his own ap- 
proaching decease. 

The work was 
much admired, and 
Mozart’s widow 
would have been 
glad to makea profit 
by its publication, 
but she was deterred 
by the fact of its 
being already the 
property of the per- 
son who had given 
the commission for 
it, and had paid for 
it when completed. 
Afterthelapse, how- 
ever, of nine years, 
during which time 
nothing had been 
heard of the un- 
known proprietor, 
Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Hartel, of Leip- 
sic, agreed to under- 
take the risk and 
published the score 
from a copy fur- 
nished by the 
widow. 

But a question 
now arose as to the 
authorship. Ma- 
dame Mozart had 
stated that the score 
was completed by 
her husband before 
his death, but infor- 
mation circulated 


by other parties, who had known the par- 
ticulars of his last illness, threw suspi- 
cion on the correctness of this assertion. 
The publishers were naturally anxious to 
be satisfied on this point, and appealed for 
information to the widow, who referred 
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them to a former pupil of Mozart’s named 
Franz Xavier Siissmayer. This young 
man had been originally a choir boy in up- 
per Austria; he had been taken in hand by 
Mozart, and about the time of the compo- 
sition of the Requiem was continually with 
him, and had lent him considerable aid in 
the production of his last opera, La Cle- 
menza di Tito. After Mozart’s death he 
became chef d’orchestre at the National 
theatre, Vienna, and acquired much repu- 
tation as a composer. 

The publishers, at the widow’s sugges- 
tion, applied to Siissmayer, who gave them 
a prompt answer. 
He declared that 
Mozart had left 
the Requiem un- 
finished, and that 
he, Siissmayer, by 
the widow's re- 
quest, had under- 
taken its comple- 
tion. Mozart, he 
said, kad written 
the substance of 
the earlier parts of 
the work, to which 
he, Siissmayer, 
had filled in the in- 
strumentation ; 
but the latter 
parts, including 
the whole of the 
Sanctus, the Bene- 
dictus and the 
Agnus Dei, Siiss- 
mayer claimed as 
entirely his own. 

Messrs. Breit- 
kopf and Hartel 
with praiseworthy candor published this 
letter in the chief musical journal of Ger- 
many, but they did not appear to put much 
faith in the claims it put forward. Siiss- 
mayer died in 1803, and his connection 
with the Requiem became soon forgotten. 

This state of things lasted for a quarter 
of a century, when the faith of the musical 
public suddenly received a rudeshock from 
a very unexpected quarter. In 1824 a pe- 
riodical for musical history, literature and 
criticism, called Cecilia, had been estab- 
lished under the editorship of a certain 
Gottfried Weber, a man who had acquired 
great eminence by his musical knowledge 
and his great ability as a critic in the art. 


MOZART, WHEN A BOY. 
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Weber had devoted much attention to re 
quiems in general, having composed on< 
of his own to a text of peculiar construc 
tion. In the course of his studies he ha: 
occasion to examine the Requiem of Mo 
zart, in which he discovered many features 
that he considered unsatisfactory and in 
consistent with the composer’s high cha: 
acter. Had this been all the world might 
probably have heard little about it, but he 
stumbled on the letter of Siissmayer pub 
lished twenty-five years before. Compar- 
ing the result of his criticism with the 
statements of this letter, he came to the 
conclusion that so 
far from Siissmayer 
having claimed 
too much, he had 
really claimed too 
little. Weber's 
opinion was that 
Mozart had had but 
little to do with the 
composition, and 
that nearly the 
whole was Siiss- 
mayer’s. Having 
arrived at this im- 
portant discovery, 
he prepared a long 
article, which he 
published in No. 11 
ofthe Cecilia, dated 
theautumn of 1825. 
In this article 
Weber called atten- 
tion not only tothe 
claims advanced in 
Siissmayer’s letter, 
but to various other 
facts which he had 
hunted’ up, and which tended to throw 
doubt on the authorship. He also entered 
into a long investigation of the music, 
pointing out that many parts could not, 
critically, be believed to have proceeded 
from Mozart’s hand. He then laid down a 
hypothesis of his own, namely, that Mo- 
zart, in writing the Requiem, had followed 
the plan common among composers of 
first making rough drafts or preliminary 
sketches, which they afterward completed 
and amplified in the fair copy. He as- 
sumed that a fair, finished score had been 
given to the unknown messenger and was 
probably lost ; but that the original sketch- 
es had been found after Mozart's death, and 
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had been patched up by Siissmayer so as 
to form another requiem, which, although 
containing some of Mozart’s ideas, was yet 
essentially Stissmayer’s. 

Weber concluded his article by express- 
ing his regret that these original sketches 
had been lost, and calling on all lovers of 
the art to aid in a search for them. 

This article, coming from such a quarter, 
excited the greatest sensation, and pro- 
voked a discussion which can only be 
likened to the great «‘ Junius’’ controversy. 

In a sub- 
sequent num- 
ber of the Ce- 
cilia Weber 
published a 
large number 
of the com- 
munications 
he had re- 
ceived. The 
most impor- 
tant of the re- 
plies was, 


however, 
published in 
a separate 
pamphlet by 


the Abbé 
Maximilien 
Stadler, who 
had been an 
intimate per- 
sonal friend 
of Mozart and 
an adviser of 
the widow 
after his de- 
cease. He 
warmly dis- 
puted, gener- 
ally, Weber’s 
criticisms on 
the Requiem, which he asserted to be es- 
sentially Mozart’s own composition in all 
the principal parts, though it had been left 
incomplete by him. It appeared that, at 
the time of the publication of the work, the 
unknown owner had threatened proceed- 
ings for the infringenient of his rights, and 
also demanded explanations as to the 
authorship. Stadler was engaged by the 
Widow to negotiate the matter, and for this 
purpose the manuscripts were placed in his 
hands. He gave the necessary explana- 
tions and compromised the question of 
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copyright, on which the owners with- 
drew and made no further objections. 
Stadler gave a sharp answer to Weber’s 
criticisms on the music; and as he was 
quite Weber’s equal in musical knowl- 
edge and certainly had right on his side, 
his reproof told with considerable effect. 
Weber replied at some length, and Stad- 
ler wrote a rejoinder in which he stated 
the new fact that some of the original 
manuscripts in Mozart’s hand had been 
found, and had been submitted to the in- 
spection of a 
musical com- 
mittee (Bee- 
thoven being 
one), who had 
expressed 
themselves 
satisfied as to 
their authen- 
ticity, and 
had guaran- 
teed the, 
accuracy of 
Stadler’s 
statements 
respecting 
them. 

Next came 
an event in 
the history 

» which prom- 
ised to be of 
greater im- 
portance and 
interest than 
any that had 
yet occurred. 
During all 
the discus- 
sions raised 
by Weber 
Madame Mo- 

zart had remained obstinately silent. She 
had been again married to a Herr Nissen, 

a man holding a good position in the dip- 

lomatic service ; but he was dead, and she 
was living at Salzburg, and must have 
known of the discussion that affected her 
so nearly. In 1828 the musical journals 
announced a biography of Mozart, com- 
piled by Nissen and edited by his widow. 

Everybody expected that the revelations 

withheld for a third ofa century would now 
take place. 
The work, a large volume with an ap- 
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pendix, duly appeared, but, to the amaze- 
ment of the world, it did not contain a syl- 
lable referring to the controversy in any 
way. Neither Weber nor his journal nor 
any point raised by the discussion was 
even named oralludedto. After the pub- 
lication of the biography the discovery of 
the truth was given up as hopeless, and 
the coritroversy subsided ; but it had al- 
ready lasted for three years, during which 
time a mass of statements had been col- 
lected of the most unsatisfactory nature, 
involving discrepancies and contradic- 
tions, guesses and surmises, perversions 
and misstatements, in endless confusion. 
Weber was acute enough to take advan- 
tage of all this, for though he failed in 
substantiating his original position, yet 
by pointing out the difficulties and obscu- 
rities involved in the different statements 
he succeeded in throwing doubt over tes- 
timony that appeared really trustworthy, 
and thus he left the question in almost as 
unsatisfactory a state as before. 

So things remained for about ten years, 
when another most unexpected event gave 
an entirely new turn tothe history. To 
explain this it must be premised that the 
great difficulty throughout had been the 
absence of any original manuscript score 
of the complete Requiem. Certain manu- 
scripts referred to by Stadler had come into 
the possession of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna ; but though, as far as they went, 
these corresponded with the printed copy, 
they were incomplete, and evidence was 
still wanting as to how the perfect work 
had come into being. There was reason 
to believe that a complete score had been 
delivered, after Mozart’s death, to the mys- 
terious messenger ; but whether this copy 
had been written by Mozart, or to what 
extent it corresponded with the printed 
copy, there were no means of knowing, 
as all the discussions had failed to cause 
its production or even to prove its exist- 
ence. At the beginning of 1839, however, 
the following startling announcement ap- 
peared in the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung : 

‘‘The perfect original manuscript of 
Mozart’s Requiem is now really discovered 
and is in possession of the Imperial Li- 
brary at Vienna. This original manu- 
script, which is from the first to the last 
note in the handwriting of Mozart him- 
self, contains also the Sanctus, Benedic- 
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tus, Agnus Dei and the repetition of the 
first movement with the fugue.”’ 

The history of this copy had been well 
traced and it was proved to be, without 
doubt, the identical copy which had been 
delivered to the mysterious messenger at 
Mozart’s house, as it had been carefully 
preserved ever since. It had been exam- 
ined by many competent persons and com- 
pared with other works in Mozart’s hand- 
writing (which was peculiar and well 
known), its contents corresponded perfect- 
ly with the published score, and the gen- 
eral judgment sanctioned the assertion in 
the advertisement that it was really, from 
beginning to end, the work of Mozart’s 
own hand. 

This happy result was very welcome to 
the admirers of the master, who were ju- 
bilant at the supposed triumph it gave 
over Weber and all other cavillers. But 
when the enthusiasm had somewhat 
calmed down, it began to be perceived that 
the much-desired conclusion could not be 
unhesitatingly accepted, as it wasin di- 
rect opposition to the positive evidence of 
several witnesses, who had from personal 
knowledge concurred in asserting that 
Mozart never finished the Requiem. It 
was felt to be impossible to ignore this as- 
sertion, and it was accordingly determined 
to submit the newly found copy to a more 
searching examination than it had yet re- 
ceived. 

The manuscript was referred to a com- 
mittee of eminent musicians and others 
acquainted with Mozart’s handwriting, 
and it was carefully compared with 
other autographs of the master. It was 
found to bear a remarkably close resem- 
blance to these, while it scarcely showed 
the least similarity to the handwriting of 
Siissmayer. For this reason the major- 
ity of the committee expressed their con- 
viction that the general impression was 
well founded and that the entire score 
was really Mozart’s. But there was a mi- 
nority who, in spite of appearances, hesi- 
tated to assent to this conclusion. They 
pointed to the weight of the external evi- 
dence against it, and moreover they called 
attention to the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the general similarity of the writing, 
there were some points in which it differed 
from the exact forms of letters and charac- 
ters usually adopted by the composer. 
There was also one very curious discrep- 
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ancy, namely, that the date on the newly 
found score was 1792, whereas Mozart 
died in 1791.* 

The objections were met by ingenious 
answers and explanations, but it was felt 
that every possible effort should be made 
to settle the question, and a renewed 
scrutiny was undertaken, more minute 
and searching than before. Somebody, 
by a happy idea, proposed that the in- 
quiry should extend to a more thorough 
examination of the works of Siissmayer ; 
and for this purpose some further manu- 
scripts of his were obtained, dated 1793, 
that is, immediately 
after the original 
Requiem transaction. 

The examination of 
these at once changed 
altogether the aspect 
of affairs. To the 
amazement of every- 
body the handwriting 
of them turned out to 
be an exact counter- 
part of that of Mozart. 
The similarity, both 
in music and text, was 
almost incredible, and 
what was more to the 
purpose, certain slight 
differences detected 
in the newly found 
Requiem score, which 
could not be identified 
with any of Mozart’s 
writing, were here 
prominently and ex- 
clusively found. 

After this discovery only one thing re- 
mained to be done, namely, to make an 
earnest appeal to Mozart’s widow for posi- 
tive information. 

The question was asked, and she replied 
promptly as follows : 

“If the score is perfect and complete it 
is not by Mozart, for he did not finish 
it. I give my assurance that Siissmayer, 
and no other, finished the Requiem. This 
was not a difficult task to him, for, as is 
well known, the chief parts were all laid 


*It was afterward clearly established that the 
later date was really inserted by Mozart himself. 
He wrote the work near the end of 1791, and, know- 
ing that it could not be produced till the following 

r, he post-dated it accordingly. 
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out to his hand, and he could not go 
astray.”’ 

This settled the matter, there being no 
longer any reasonable doubt that the com- 
plete score newly discovered was not Mo- 
zart’s manuscript, but was a dexterous imi- 
tation of his handwriting, executed by 
Siissmayer. 

With the light of this discovery, and 
making use of other facts that had come 
out during the previous discussions, it 
became possible to form a connected his- 
tory of the whole transaction. This has 
been done in The Story of Mozart’s Re- 
quiem (London: No- 
vello, Ewer & Co.), 
and it will be interest- 
ing to extract there- 
from as much as is 
necessary to explain 
the singular course of 
events above recorded. 

At a place called 
Stuppach, about thir- 
ty miles from Vienna, 
on the road to Trieste, 
lived a large landed 
proprietor named 
Count von Walsegg. 
He had received only 
an indifferent musical 
education, but he had 
the ambition to be 
thought an eminent 
musician. He main- 
tained relations with 
several composers, 
from whom he pur- 
chased, on liberal 
terms, quartettes and other works which 
he transcribed with his own hand and 
passed off as his own. 

The countess died early in 1791, and the 
idea occurred to him of doing honor at 
once to her and to himself by the perform- 
ance of a grand requiem ostensibly of his 
own composition. Accordingly, one day 
early in August a stranger appeared before 
Mozart, bearing a letter without signature, 
in which, after much flattery of his talent, 
the writer inquired whether he was willing 
to undertake the composition of a requiem, 
and if so, for what remuneration and in 
what time. 

Mozart agreed to execute the work fora 
certain sum, and after some time the mes- 
senger again appeared, and brought with 
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him not only the sum demanded but also 
the promise of a considerable additional 
payment on the delivery of the score, as 
the demand had been so moderate. 
Mozart had to goto Prague, but on his 
return to Vienna in September he set to 
the work. Themystery in which the com- 
mission was enveloped appeared to take a 
strong hold of his imagination; he sank 
into a deeply thoughtful state of mind, 
and worked at the score with untiring 
earnestness and energy. On one fine au- 
tumn day, driving with his wife, he began 
to speak of his death, and declared that he 
was writing the Requiem for himself, and 
from this idea he was not to be turned. 
Toward theend of November he became 
constantly weaker and took to his bed, 
but still he worked on at the Requiem as 
hardas his failing powers would allow him. 
He would occasionally get parts of it sung 
by any friends who were at hand, andon the 
4th of December, as this was being done, 
he began to weep bitterly and laid the score 
aside. In the course of the afternoon 


his wife’s sister found Siissmayer (who 
had been for some time aiding him in the 
composition) at Mozart’s bedside in eager 
conversation with him about the Requiem. 


‘‘HavelI not told you,’’ said the dying 
man, as with tearful eyes he turned over 
the music, ‘‘that I was writing this for 
myself?’’ He soon became worse, but 
even in his last moments the Requiem 
seemed to occupy his thouglits, as he 
puffed out his cheeks and tried to imitate 
some musical sounds. Soon afterward 
he raised himself up, but his eyes were 
glazed ; he leaned his head against the 
wall and seemed to slumber, and an hour 
after midnight his spirit passed peaceably 
away. 

After the funeral, when the widow had 
time to look round her, her first attention 
was directed to the Requiem which Mozart 
had left unfinished. She was in very bad 
circumstances, and she feared that when 
the person who had ordered it came to 
know it was left incomplete, he would re- 
fuse to take it, and demand the return of 
his money. In this state of things the 
idea occurred to her to get the Requiem 
finished by some other hand, and so to 
give it over in a complete state’ Several 
musicians were applied to without success, 
and at length it was offered to Siissmayer, 
who had no scruples in the matter. He 
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filled up what Mozart had left unfinished, 
some portions being, as he said, his own 
composition. A complete copy was then 
prepared for delivery ; some portion of 
this was actually in Mozart’s hand, and the 
remainder was written out by Siissmayer 
in a handwriting so similar to Mozart’s 
as to pass perfectly well for it. This was 
given over to Count Walsegg’s messenger. 

When the count received the score, under 
the seal, as he thought, of strict secrecy 
on the part of everybody concerned, he 
shut himself up in his study and made a 
copy of it in his own hand, putting on it 
his own name as the author. Hekept his 
own counsel till he heard of the proposed 
publication by Breitkopf and Hartel, and 
the claim set up by Siissmayer, for there 
can be no doubt that he was originally 
given to understand by the widow that the 
complete score was not only. Mozart’s com- 
position, but was in Mozart’s own hand. 
At these disclosures his forbearance could 
hold out no longer, and he set his lawyer 
tipon the widow in the way described by 
the Abbé Stadler. He died in 1827, and 
the score of the Requiem was sold along 
with the rest of his music. 

Before the score was given to the count’s 
messenger the cunning widow had taken 
a copy of it, from which the work was 
performed and ultimately published. She 
also retained Mozart’s original unfin- 
ished manuscripts, keeping them, how- 
ever, concealed for some time, to prevent 


the discovery of the deception she was 


practising. At last, being desirous to 
make money by them, she ruthlessly cut 
them up and sold them in detached parts 
to different persons, with so little regard 
to their inestimable value that they were 
lost sight of for many years. 

An interesting and important question 
now arises: What bearing has this his- 
tory on the authorship of the Requiem? 
The general impression of the musical 
world undoubtedly is that it is entirely 
Mozart’s work. It is, however, now an 
undoubted fact that Mozart did not com- 
plete the work, and that the copies of it 
we are accustomed to use contain portions 
which are more or less due to another 
hand. The further elucidation of this is 
fully carried out in the little treatise here- 
tofore alluded to, but it is too technical to 
be cited here. All we can do is to give a 
general idea of the facts. 
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In the first place, there is only one 
movement, namely, the Requiem and Ky- 
rie, which proceeded, complete, from Mo- 
zart’s own hand. 

The greater part of the remainder, form- 
ing the main body of the work, from the 
Dies Irae to the Hostias (but omitting a 
portion of the Lacrymosa) is essentially 
Mozart’s. The work of the completer was 
confined to carrying out the composer’s ex- 
pressed intentions. Siissmayer has done 
this with undoubted ability, but as it in- 
volves nothing original, we may look on 
this part with almost as much satisfaction 
as if every note had proceeded from Mo- 
zart’s hand. 

In regard to the remainder, comprising 
the whole of the Sanctus, the Benedictus, 
the Agnus Dei and the latter portion of 
the Lacrymosa, the case is different. The 
whole of these portions are claimed by 
Siissmayer as his own composition. But 
the most eminent critics, who have di- 
rected special attention to these parts of 
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the work, have found in them many feat- 
ures which it is scarcely possible to at- 
tribute to any other hand. And as it is 
known that Siissmayer, after Mozart's 
death, took away some scraps of music 
which lay about in Mozart’s room, and 
as Mozart had probably communicated to 
him more or less freely what his inten- 
tions as to these parts were, we may fairly 
conclude that although the actual struct- 
ure was Siissmayer’s, many of the best 
ideas it contained came from Mozart’s 
mind. 

Be this as it may, there is enough in the 
composition, taken as a whole, to identify 
it as one of the finest efforts of the genius 
of this immortal composer, and to justify 
the emphatic designation given of it by 
one of the first musicians of Germany— 
the elder Hiller of Leipsic—who wrote on 
the title page of the Requiem, in letters 
one inch high, the words : 


OPpuUS SUMMUM VIRI SUMMI. 
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MOZART’S HANDWRITING, FROM A MANUSCRIPT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


HE divine declaration that God made 
of one blood all the nations, has 
never been fully and cordially accepted by 
any nation. Each race assumes for itself 
special favor, and asserts prerogatives for 
its own sake. 
ians, Germans, English, severally hold 
that their privileges are exceptional, and 
find it easy to believe that their merits are 
extraordinary. The Hindoos, with a com- 
placency that conquest has not disturbed, 
look down upon their European rulers ; 
and the Chinese, from the heights of many 
more centuries than the pyramids regarded 
Napoleon, review with pacific sublimity 
the ebb and flow of the tides of barbarians 
fretting beyond their everlasting walls. 
The narrow and the broad, the lowest and 
the highest, the incurable sorrows are 
those of the questions of the races. They 
outlast wars, override treaties, make a 
mockery of constitutions, paralyze the 
executive faculty, defy reason, humili- 
ate ambition, destroy the expedients of 
the politician and embarrass the solemn 
devotion of statesmanship. Along with 
the abounding riches, the immeasurable 
resources of the better part of the conti- 
nent, the American republic has inher- 
ited all the race questions that have ever 
perplexed mankind. There isthe problem 
of the black race, that came to us through 
the slave trade; and that of the red race, 
the original possessors of the land ; the 
races also that for all the years of history 
have been in contention in Europe, and 
the yellow races whom we first invited to, 
and then sought to repel from, our west- 
ern shore. Once upon a time it was the 
easy theory that we could reduce the pro- 
portions of the black-race troubles by the 
process of colonization. Someof our pub- 
lic men, with reputations for patriotism 
and wisdom, long failed to see the likeness 
between the remedy proposed in the colo- 
nial system and Mrs. Partington’s effort 
to sweep back the swelling sea. 
Generations of good people have passed 
away content with the impression, which 
they thought identical with knowledge, 
that the red-race grief would solve itself 
speedily and surely in one of two ways : 


The Spanish, French, Ital-" 


the extinction of the race or its accept- 
ance of civilization—and either way 
would be happiness. It was, we were 
told, foreordained, and, of course, the 
hand of Providence was in it, that the 
red man should cease to be a savage or 
pass away utterly ; and practical people 
saw clearly how omniscient beneficence 
had drawn the lines and prepared the 
destinies of peoples, straightening the 
crooked things. The extension of rail- 
roads—half a dozen lines across the con- 
tinent—meant the extinction of the buf- 
falo, and with their natural supply of 
meat gone, of course the red people must 
abandon the chase and cultivate the soil. 
If they did not, certainly they would soon 
die of starvation. General Sherman de- 
clared, in his speech at the Forefathers’ 
Banquet in Brooklyn, that the number of 
Indians on our hands is about a quarter 
of a million; that they are the richest 
people on the earth in land, having as- 
signed to them about a square mile each ; 
that since the war of the states he had in- 
timately known the Indian questions, and 
could testify to the maintenance with the 
red savages of honorable obligations so far 
as the government was concerned ; that 
hopes were entertained, since his attention 
had been personally given this subject, 
that perceptible improvements might be 
made in the condition of the Indians 
through the various agencies for teaching 
them to care for themselves. Ten years 
was the period fixed in which the marks 
of progress should become plain, and the 
Christian influences of civilization were to 
be congratulated upon them in advance. 
More than twenty years had passed, and 
still the old story was to be told. There 
was no amelioration of savagery. The 
Indian's notion of cultivating corn—when 
he could be persuaded into a cornfield— 
was to hold an umbrella in one hand, 
that he might keep his complexion in the 
shade, and a hoe in the other, to play 
with. The corn crop was not, as a rule, 
large. There was nothing new about the 
ghost dancing—that was one of the news- 
paper sensations. The Indians had their 
spells of excitement, and tramping and 
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yelling in circles were their ways of ex- 
pressing themselves when they had patri- 
otic and religious emotions. 

There was, in the judgment of the gen- 
eral, a confusion in the Indian policy. 
There were civil and military methods that 
interfered with and discredited each other. 
The Indians should be left to the army, or 
the army should have nothing to do with 
them. Subject the Indian to military regu- 
lations, and the supplies liberally voted 
could be honestly served to him, and he 
might be constrained to do something for 
himself. There was nothing novel in the 
Indian revival, and there was no medicine 
for the barbarous fanaticism on exhibi- 
tion. There was not much to fear beyond 
the flurry, and under the circumstances 
not much to hope for. The red man has 
ascertained that he can live on beef, and 
he has become accomplished in the use of 
the repeating rifle. This gives him a new 
lease of life and greater capacity for mis- 
chief. His closer contact with the white 
man is not imparting diseases that deci- 
mate the savage swarms annualiy. On 
the contrary, there have been some slight 
changes for the better in their ways of 
clothing and otherwise sheltering them- 
selves, and they are served with medi- 
cines that reduce the percentage of deaths, 
especially among children, from inflamma- 
tory attacks. The buffalo is gone, and the 
Indian remains, and yet the red man will 
not plant corn—or, at least, will not tend 
it—and he is not content to be the greatest 
landholder in the world, but insists upon 
conditions of starvation. The «kill off’’ 
cure is impracticable. It is as impossible 
to massacre a quarter of a million red 
people as it is to send to Africa six mill- 
ions of black people. History will accuse 
us of the oppression of both the red and 
black races, and a tyrannous discrimina- 
tion against the yellow. We forced the 
black men into this country and have 
been forcing the red men out of it—and 
what the harvest shall.be has not been de- 
termined. The proposition that the In- 
dians shall be turned over to the army, 
and disciplined, disarmed and restricted to 
certain lines, and allowed rations only to 
supplement what the land may yield them, 
is a rough-and-ready way of solving, with 
the sharpness of the sword, a question that 
is involved in difficulty ; and it may be the 
way of peace—but we do not see the path 
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clearly. The like cure for the deep troubles 
in which after the war the reconstruction 
of states retained in the union by force of 
arms was involved, was strenuously rec. 
ommended. Why not—the question was 
asked—govern the beaten states as mili- 
tary departments, abandoning the experi- 
ment of impartial suffrage and avoiding 
the peril of yielding the section defeated 
in a military sense an augmented and 
overgrown political power? The true an- 
swer was—there seemed to be no place 
under our form of government for con- 
quered territory and military provinces ; 
that it was time to try the statesmanship 
of kindness, and strengthen the founda- 
tions of the republic by the broad accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the inherent rights 
of man, irrespective of race. There is still 
time and room to claim that this is the 
high and solid ground, and that the vast 
political edifice that rests upon it—the 
reconstructed Union—will stand until all 
the world shall say of those who planned 
and laid the mighty walls and rounded 
the domes, that they «wrought with a 
sad sincerity ’’ and « builded wiser than 
they knew,”’ for at last «‘the unconscious 
stones to beauty grew.’’ Wemay be sure, 
above all, the race questions will vex us 
for centuries, and that there is no remis- 
sion of punishment in the solution of the 
dark problems that in other ages have 
been steeped in blood, save that the hands 
that hold the power shall be guided by 
the enlightened spirit of humane justice. 
* * * 


THE state of Mississippi proposes the 
regulation of the race question in a way 
to give assurance of the supremacy of the 
whites, without directly disregarding the 


Constitution of the United States. The 
plan is to establish educational and prop- 
erty qualifications for the exercise of the 
right of suffrage, that will throw out a 
large percentage of blacks and a small 
proportion of whites. The testimony of 
the state in this is valuable to the effect 
that the people of the South do not feel, 
though their political solidity is so cele- 
brated, that the situation in which they 
find themselves in general political af- 
fairs is permanently tenable. Their move- 
ment of rectification is indirect, and liable 
to an objection that may be made with 
startling force—that it disfranchises poor 
and illiterate whites, and confirms suf- 
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frage to the blacks if they have saveda 
little money and can make a show of read- 
ing and writing. It might bea perilous 
thing to maintain, from.the Mississippi 
point of view, that a black man who has 
been thrifty and devoted to his spelling 
book is a better-equipped citizen than a 
white man who has not troubled himself 
to save or tolearn. It was in Mississippi 
that the idea was earliest entertained by 
just and thoughtful men, that the abolish- 
ment of the Fifteenth amendment of the 
national Constitution. might become a 
general issue and finally receive favorable 
consideration from all the states. The 
motion was seconded by some of those 
who hold firmly to the righteousness of 
manhood suffrage and the indestructible 
nationality of the republic. The proposal 
is searching and radical, and demands so 
many sacrifices on both sides that parti- 
sans are shy, and popularity, if it comes 
at all, must be of slow growth. 

On the side of the North the admission 
is demanded that the war amendments and 
the plans of reconstruction based upon 
them are largely failures ; that there has, 
since the close of the war in the consoli- 
dation of the Union, been accomplished, 
in the states that were restored after acts 
of secession by force of arms, a revolution 
that has given political power to a class, 
and that the South as a mass of states has 
become as sectional on this subject as 
about slavery. It must be admitted also, 
and how reluctantly the Lodge bill discus- 
sion shows, that the matter has gone be- 
yond the simple question of the enactment 
and advertisement of a liberal supply of 
laws. It is no part of the performance of 
public duty to add to the heap of dead-letter 
statutes, and the habits and customs fixed 
for sixteen years in a dozen states, begin- 
ning with Grant, president, Sherman, gen- 
eral, and Sheridan in command in the black 
belt, will not be wafted away by any sort 
of proclamation. This is not a case of 
performance by sheets of paper, however 
written or printed, signed and stamped. 
Do we care to attempt the employment of 
military force now, when it was not done 
in the days of the war prestige and per- 
sonal power of Grant, Sherman and Sher- 
idan? Suppose our consciousness of duty 
was so clear and our hardihood so strong 
that we were irresistibly impelled to under- 
take a task far beyond that achieved by 
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the victors in the war of the revolution and 
the conquerors of the rebellion, are there 
cheering indications that public sentiment 
would rise to the occasion, and in the states 
most closely disputed between the two 
great parties give triumph and glory to 
those who exalted themselves above cur- 
rent business, and grasped the fresh and 
momentous ‘‘moral issue’”’ involved in 
the vindication of field-hand suffrage in 
the black states ? 

Suppose we contemplate the plain fact 
that the literal enforcement of the Con- 
stitution of the United States would bea 
military task twice as great as that before 
Abraham Lincoln when he called for 
troops. Are we in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the laws—at least of new laws— 
to that extent? We prefer, first, to see 
whether paths of peace may not be found ; 
and when the republican leaders two years 
and three months ago carried the country, 
electing a president and a majority of the 
house because they made the battle on 
industrial issues, ignoring sectional 
anxieties, the disfranchisement of a mill- 
ion men, the fascinating reminiscences of 
the camp and the field, coming down to 
the level of this generation and taking 
in hand the things of the day, we do not 
see that republican leaders are likely, by 
the exploration of antiquities, to inspire 
the people to extraordinary heroism, or 
that the republic itselfis to be despaired 
of because there are clauses of the Con- 
stitution and codes of laws upon which 
there has been informally but effectually 
entered the popular veto. This is not to 
say there is not a great sectional and caste 
injustice in the dangerous form of an in- 
equality between citizensand states. That 
exists, and the South must acknowledge it 
before peaceful remedies for the wrong are 
hopeful. Wetrust the people of the South 
may walk toward the light and Missis- 
sippi has turned her face that way. 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments are entangled. If the latter were 
out of the way, the former would be ap- 
plicable ; and the southern states would 
pay for their freedom in the regulation of 
suffrage by the reduction of representa- 
tion according to the restriction of the 
franchise ; and the colored citizen would 
gradually advance in consideration, and 
soon, for a nominal loss, have to show 
substantial gain. That allthestates might 
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in a few years find this solution of a 
menacing situation wholesome, and con- 
stitutionally relieve the embarrassment of 
the Constitution, close a long chapter of 
contentions, abolish the old fashion of 
sectional politics, and ameliorate the last 
of the evils that are the survival of the 
system of slavery, does not seem unreason- 
able, because a compromise resting upon 
mutual concessions and conceived in the 
spirit of malice toward none and charity 
for all, would certainly promote the gen- 
eral welfare. 
¥% * * 

THosE who have refused to recognize 
the legal and historical position of silver, 
and whose labors in behalf of finance have 
been largely given to prevent the legiti- 
mate use of it, while they have attempted 
to bring it into contempt as a base prod- 
uct, whose equivalency with copper was 
more manifest than with gold, are not 
well placed to resist the abuse of the white 
metal forthe purposes of the inflationists 
who would cheapen money, debase the 
standard and destroy the public credit. 

The early advocates of justice to silver, 
those who have appreciated, avowed and 
advocated the rights of the people to the 
silver cption, the employment of two 
money metals held in such equipoise as 
to aid each other, have a special obliga- 
tion to discharge in still standing by the 
two metals ; for if those now the professors 
of silver become the masters of the situa- 
tion, their measures will eliminate gold 
and establish silver monometalism, and 
our country, from a financial standing as 
high as England, France and Germany, 
and stronger than they in being the great 
producer of the precious metals, would 
take rank with Russia, Spain and Mexico, 
and find enormous disadvantage in doing 
So. 

There is no fear now that silver will 
not be abundantly in and behind the cur- 
rency—the danger lies in the other direc- 
tion. What we want is to keep gold as 
money. We revive in behalf of gold the 
oldargument for silver: that we need both 
metals, the two shining coursers, to pull 
together. Let us have the greatest abun- 
dance of money, but let it be as good as gold 
and include both precious metals, and we 
shall go on prospering and to prosper. 

We are already feeling the effects of the 
hoarding of gold. That is the disturbing 
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condition. What we require above all 
things is the assurance that we shall not 
throw away our position as one of the fore- 
most of the nations—it is worth while to 
keep front rank. It is not coinage of any 
kind, free or forced, of silver or anything 
else, that is wanted. We have more legal- 
tender silver now than the people can 
handle, and we have to circulate it through 
representative paper. Wlaat we need to 
do with silver is to protect the mining 
industry and for the common good take 
charge of the metal, that we may base upon 
it the issue of bullion certificates. 

This is the policy that makes the yield 
of the silver mines gold to the people, and 
will give an abundance of money, that 
cannot be too plentiful if it is up to the 
highest standard. Upon this plan the 


nation will have the full enjoyment and 
complete advantage of the silver, whose 
value the public do not too highly esti- 
mate, and at the same time hold the 
equally essential gold. 

* * 


* 


THE most interesting figure of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people is Mr. Parnell. - The 
tenacity with which he insists upon his 
position as leader of the Irish nation and 
the zeal with which he fights all comers 
have madea strong impression of personal 
power. His paper in reply to the Glad- 
stone-Morley letter was a masterpiece, and 
did much to confirm his resolution to re- 
fuse to be effaced. He ignored the scandal, 
andstruck the heart of the Irish question in 
demanding to know what those whodesired 
to depose him meant by what they called 
home rule, and he gave the testimony of 
Mr. Gladstone. This is called irregular, 
but it is plain, practical politics. The Irish 
parliamentary representation has been 
divided into two bodies nearly equal, those 
opposed to Parnell having a small major- 
ity. They retired from the caucus and 
elected Mr. Justin McCarthy leader, and 
the first test of popular strength came off 
at North Kilkenny and closed in the de- 
cisive defeat of the Parnell candidate. 
The result is largely due to the attitude 
of the priests, who were energetic in oppo- 
sition to Parnell. In the Irish cities the 
popular feeling seems to be with him. 
The influential Irish delegates to this 
country sided against him, and they have 
carried many with them. The peace- 
makers are at work seeking to end the 
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contest of Irish factions in the Kilkenny 
election, but the disturbance is too deep 
to be transient, and it would be unlike Par- 
nell if hedid not go right on fighting ; and 
the royal reception given him at Dublin 
after his Kilkenny discomfiture and the 
marks of sympathy he receives may en- 
courage him to test other constituencies. 
One of the most important questions is as 
to the feeling of confidence the contribu- 
tors in this country to Irish funds will 
continue to hold for Mr. Parnell alone. 
The cause of good government in Ireland 
is not certain to suffer from the warfare 
of factions. There never was so great 
an interest in Ireland as now, and the 
light is stronger than ever on her cause. 
We may doubt whether Mr. Gladstone 
will not be a greater sufferer than Mr. 


Parnell from the Kilkenny election. 
* * * 


THE enemies of Henry M. Stanley have 
rendered him timely and substantial ser- 
vice, in their assaults coincident with his 
appearance in this country to meet old 
friends and lecture on his latest advent- 
ures. * The fire on him was opened by 
the publication of the diary of Major Bart- 


telot, edited by his brother, and the very 
mild criticism of the rear guard in Stan- 
ley’s book was assumed to be provoca- 
tion for many bitter imputations. Chal- 
lenged and provoked, Stanley has told the 
truth in larger measure, and in essentials 
has abundant corroboration. We knew 
he was brave, hardy, sincere, adventu- 
rous, successful, that he was severe upon 
occasion, but kindly when responsibility 
would permit, and now we know ‘he is 
magnanimous. 
* * * 

THE fact that the young Emperor of 
Germany is a personality as extraordinary 
as he is exalted in position is constantly 
receiving confirmation. Evidently noone 
is engaged to do his thinking for him, and 
if he has the slightest hesitation in grap- 
pling with anytheme, the case in which itis 
manifest cannot benamed. He has shaken 
the country recently with two speeches, in 
the more important of which he pronounced 
in favor of modernizing education; while, in 
the one that has caused thegreatest emo- 
tion, he does not regard the editorial occu- 
pation as associated with dignity. If the 
time should come when it would be the im- 
perial policy to yield tothe freedom of the 
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press, opening the whole field of current 
history to independent thought and radi- 
cal discussion, he would witness a trans- 
formation in the character of editors, and 
abundant heat and light in their produc- 
tions. It has been said so often, and in 
itself possesses such likelihood, the as- 
sumption will not be impertinent that the 
young emperor is almost a worshipper of 
the memory of Frederick the Great. He 
will be interested to read the recently pub- 
lished proofs that the great Frederick was 
the most active managing editor of his 
time, and wrote and dictated articles for the 
newspapers in England, France, his own 
country and other German states. There 
would be no occasion for surprise if the Ger- 
man emperor should conclude to follow 
this example, except in one thing. Fred- 
erick wrote anonymously, and in these 
times the direct method would be an im- 
provement, and if the emperor has any- 
thing to say, his words should have the 
advantage of his name. He will, before 
many years, if Europe remains peaceable 
—and there will not be war without his 
permission—pay this country a visit, and 
he could have his choice of magazines and 
employ all the newspapers, through the 
associated press, to prepare the public for 
his appearance. The latest talk of his 
travels is, that inquiries have been made 
whether he can see Paris asatraveller with- 
out firing the French heart. The idea of 
breaking in on the Parisians is an illustra- 
tion of the scope and hardihood of the im- 
perial fancy. Meantime we must say it is 
remarkable that his personal policy seems 
to have lessened the friction between the 
socialists and the authorities, and that the 
machinery of the empire works like a 
charm, though the grasp of the iron hand, 
solongrelentless,is relaxed. Thepurposed 
visit of the German emperor to France is 
not more strange in conception than the 
reception of the Czarowitch in India. It 
is one of the: cherished theories of Great 
Britain, and the interpretation of vast 
schemes of defence and conquest, that the 
ambition of Russia is to overrun all Asia, 
especially India, and thus ruin her invet- 
erate enemy, England. Yet the czar's 
son and heir has been received at Bombay 
with imperial honors and grand welcomes 
are organized for him—another proof of 
the community of nations in the progress 
of civilization. 





THE DANGERS OF CITIES. 


NE observes, in all social intercourse, 

that the American world is divided 
into two classes. Class number one—for- 
tunately, very much the smaller—consists 
of those people who are sure the country is 
going tothe dogs. Class number two con- 
sists of those people who, while they un- 
derstand that we are in the thick of the 
fight, have no more intention of being 
beaten than Grant had in the thick of 
the fight at Shiloh. 

What is interesting to observe is that 
class number one always fortifies itself 
by reference to the degradation of cities 
and the failure of most city government. 
Class number two fortifies itself by the 
knowledge of what goes on outside the 
largest cities, especially its knowledge of 
what goes on in the towns where most of 
the manufactures and commerce of Amer- 
ica are carried on. If, by good fortune, 
you meet a gentleman whose business 
calls him into large relations with the ag- 
ricultural regions, he is the most sure of 
all that things are going well, and that, 
in the great battle of Armageddon, we are, 
on the whole, gaining on the hosts of 
Satan. 

* * * 

IN the presence of this contrast, the 
cheerful class, the class which in general 
speculates for a rise and believes in the 
country’s prosperity, has to confess, with 
every ten years, that the population of 
the large cities increases with great rapid- 
ity. Why should it not, indeed? The 
people is very intelligent. The people 
knows what it wants,and the people knows 


where its wants can be met. The large 
cities provide, with a magnificence such 
as no princes ever dreamed of, for the needs 
of those who live within their borders. 
What prince ever gave to his people such 
public libraries as those of Chicago and 
Baltimore and Boston, such libraries as 
New York and Philadelphia mean to give ? 
A careful calculation which I made two 
years ago showed that the city of Boston, 
which is not one of the largest cities, had 
‘salted down,’’ if I may use a happy na- 
tional expression, $250,000,000 in its ex- 
penditure for the «‘ commonwealth,.’’ That 
is the least estimate that can be made of 
the present value of its parks, its sewers, 
its water supply, its courthouses, its four- 
teen public libraries, its hundred or two 
schoolhouses and the other visible and 
concrete things which exist for the benefit 
of all its people. There are 450,000 people 
in Boston, say 60,000 families. Divide 
this $250,000,000 and there shall be more 
than $4000 apiece. This shows how much 
fixed property every family in Boston 
has, although it is property placed in 
the hands of trustees for their benefit and 
they cannot make ducks and drakes of it. 
Besides this, every family has the benefit 
which is given by an annual tax on the 
property of persons richer than them- 
selves. Is it curious that people find out 
that such advantages as these exist, and 
go to take the good of them? IfI stood 
at a way station in North Dakota when a 
train came in and the people were eating 
their lunch, and if I said, «« Dear friends, 
if you will havethe kindness to stay here, 
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this township will give you $4000 in the 
shape of houses, cows, oxen, mowing ma- 
chines, pianofortes, etchings and so on,” 
would you be surprised if a good many 
families remained to'take me at my word? 
This is exactly what the city of Boston 
does to every Bohemian who lands at the 
pier, if he have five children and a wife. 
* * * 

I po not believe that the kind of peo- 
ple who are attracted ‘by such provisions 
mean to go to the dogs themselves or mean 
to have the cities in which they live go to 
the dogs. And I do not believe that, in 
the long run, the vote of cities is to be re- 
lied upon as a vote given to the leaders 
of the dangerous classes. In the great 
‘* social problem ’’ which involves the gov- 
ernment of cities, I should say that the 
business of far-sighted and public-spirited 
men was to make sure that each one of 
these settlers who is attracted by the un- 
questioned advantage of city lifeshould be 
roused to self respect, to a personal con- 
sciousness of his duty as a member of the 
state, and so trained that he should wish 
to take a part in its responsibilities. I see 


the difficulties of city life, and any man 


who is as badly governed as we are gov- 
erned in Boston sees a great deal of them. 
The real difficulty comes from a torpor on 
the part of most citizens, which has re- 
sulted in leaving much of the manage- 
ment of the city in very inferior hands. 
There is a very striking speech near the 
end of Walter Besant’s novel, All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, in which the re- 
former tries to make the workmen of 
East London understand that the time 
will come when they shall exercise their 
power for the things which concern them- 
selves and their families, and not divide 
themselves on distant questions of colonial 
policy or of the balance of Europe. Ex- 
actly that thing is what is needed in our 
city elections. As they go now, they are 
directed largely by the men who retail 
liquor. These men, from the very law of 
their being, under our system, constitute 
one large organization which moves all 
together at the direction of a great many 
chiefs. 

Now the fundamental law of all Ameri- 
can republics supposes that every man 
thinks for himself, that every man says 
what he thinks, that every man does what 
he says. — shall see the success 
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of any enterprise for ventilating the bu- 
reaus of city government, and making 
them clean, we have to break up all this 
business of boss and follower, and create 
instead the old German idea of personal 
independence. I do not see any more dif- 
ficulty in doing this in a city than there 
is in maintaining it in a large country 
town. Any way, whether it be difficult o1 
easy, Iam quite sure that it is on such 
lines that safety is to be found. 
* ~ & 

It is easy enough to say that we should 
never have been in any difficulty if we 
could have been left to ourselves. The 
schemes and hopes of the leaders of the 
beginning of this century were none of 
them too rosy, and were not in any sort 
Utopian, if they could have the training, 
as they thought they were to have, of the 
people who were to carry out the work 
of our institutions. Nobody dreamed that 
half a million people used to feudal and 
arbitrary institutions were to come in with 
every year, to take the management of 
institutions which rest absolutely on the 
idea of personal liberty, and the right, not 
to say the duty, of private judgment. It 
is therefore that none of the American 
constitutions make the slightest pretence 
of provision for such an invasion. It may 
be doubted if any of the provisions would 
have been of any use had they been made. 
But the truth remains that the institutions 
are implicitly founded on this conception 
of individual responsibility. From this 
truth it results that, whether we live in 
the small cities or in the large, we must be 
upon the lookout to show to every person 
who arrives here that, from the moment 
he arrives, he is to do his own thinking 
and to consider himself responsible for 
the results of his life and of his vote. It 
is not very difficult to impress this as a 
point ofhonor. What right hasa man to 
receive from the past such incalculable 
gifts as the past gives to every beggar of 
us all, and to do nothing to carry forward 
such gifts to the future which is to come, 
that one’s children and one’s children’s 
children may have the good of them? 
It is not so easy to make a Bohemian 
or Italian, who is starving in a down- 
town ward of New York, rise to this 
high conception of chivalry as it is to 
make the same impression on a fine lad 
on a farm in Genesee county. But the 
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impression can be made. Particularly can 
it be madeif persons of character and pub- 
lic spirit are willing to go into life which 
brings them in personal contact with the 
boys and girls who are growing up in such 
congested regions. I was very much 
touched when Miss Fine told me, at the 
Rivington street settlement, that the boys 
were eager to read history. In fact, she 
told me that when they asked for a story 
they meant history ; and she also told me 
that when they asked fora history they 
meant always the history of America. 
You could not make them read any his- 
tory of Frederick the Great or of the king- 
dom of Italy, though they were born them- 
selves in Italy or in Germany. This 
shows that if anybody wants to train these 
youngsters up to the American idea, they 
are willing to meet him more than half 
way. 
* * * 

I SHOULD say, then, that the man of 
public spirit in New York or in Chicago, 
who really wants to strengthen thechances 
for the future of the city or the country, 
will never do any better work than he 
does in meeting face to face in cordial in- 
timacy some class or club or guild or 
other society of the growing boys. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that the hood- 
lum who is now fifteen years old will be 
twenty-one at the end of six years. And 
the decency and dignity and purity of the 
voter of 1897 will depend chiefly on the 
companionship which the hoodlum of 1891 
happens to form. Now, a thousand ex- 
periences show that it is quite in the power 
of men of character and life in the cities to 
do by such means precisely what is done, 
as a matter of course, in a spirited country 
town. You shall find, in a town of 2000 
people, that a good lead is given from the 
beginning. There is not a boy in the 
town who is not, toa certain extent, under 
the eve of the whole public. If he begins 
to go to the bad, it is somebody’s business 
to see that he is kept out of temptation ; it 
is somebody’s business to see that he has 
good books to read, that the conditions 
of his home are made satisfactory. The 
other boys take care of him and keep him 

raight, and it is to this sort of « mild 

’ that the country boy owes that 


hat willingness to do honest work, and 
iat ability, in the end, to withstand ap- 
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petite, which give to the ideal « country 
boy’ that sort of moral reputation which, 
on the whole, he has deserved. 

* * * 

I ALWAYS like to remind the grumblers 
—who are infallibly people who do nothing 
about it—that we are steadily gaining in 
the matter of juvenile crime. Thanks to 
the work, more than princely again, which 
was set on foot by the late Mr. Charles 
Loring Brace in New York, the proportion 
of crime committed by boys and girls, and 
brought before the courts, has been very 
greatly reduced. Any person who really 
cares for the condition of the city will do 
well to read the reports of the Children’s 
Aid ‘society for two or three years past. 
There is a fair illustration of what Amer- 
ica can do, will do, and does, when you let 
her solve her own problem. 

The English philanthropists are 
pleased, and well they may be, that their 
prison population actually declines in 
number, as does their pauper population. 
They have actually made money for the 
Exchequer or other treasuries, by selling 
prisons for which they had no use. They 
must pardon us if we do not look on their 
statistics with quite the satisfaction which 
they feel. We know only too well that 
the people who are not in their prisons 
are, very possibly, inours. It is this con- 
sideration which gives the right to at- 
tempt such legislation as is now proposed 
in Congress, in the hope of screening off 
persons who are known as criminals, and 
leaving them to the mercies of the nation 
which trained them. 

But for those who are yet to be trained 
we ought to take our chances. Only we 
ought to train them one by one. We 
ought not to expect that any vague talk 
about ‘‘institutions,’’ or ‘free govern- 
ment’’ or ‘constitutional liberty’’ will 
make good men or good women. This is 
acase where the fish are to be taken by 
the hook, and never by any net, however 
skilfully it be woven. The boys who land 
here, of whatever age, are to be taken in 
hand one by one, and as we succeed or fail 
with them, do we succeed or fail in the 
preservation of the republic. ‘‘He who 
endures to the end, shall be saved.’’ The 
leaders must lead if they mean to succeed. 
And they must do what Lamartine did 
when he enlisted the street boys of Paris 
on the side of order. 
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LATTERDAY HUMORISTS. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


% HOEVER and wherever and how- 

ever situated a man is, he must 
watch three things—sleeping, digestion 
and laughing,’’ said Mr. Beecher ; and he 
added with equal wisdom, ‘they are three 
indispensable necessities. Prayers are 
very well, and reading the Bible very 
well indeed; but a man can get along 
without the Bible, but he can’t without 
the other three things.’’ When aman has 
a clear conscience, good digestion ought 
to wait on appetite; and when he has a 
good digestion and a clear conscience, he 
ought to find it easy to sleep well. Yet as 
sleep is the only true friend that will not 
come at one’s call, he may be wakeful de- 
spite his pure heart and quiet stomach, 
and in this case he may fairly resort to the 
Patent Office reports or the British comic 
papers, than which 

“Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world” 


are more potent soporifics. Many of the 


avowedly humorous publications of the 
day are better as a cure for sleeplessness 


than as a cause of laughter. Of all sad 
words of tongue or pen none is sadder 
than what is known in many a newspaper 
office as “comic copy.”” Wit cannot be 
made to order, and humor cannot be pur- 
chased by the yard, with a discount if the 
buyer takes the whole roll. 

In the History of Henry Esmond—more 
veracious than many a more pretentious 
history of the reign of Queen Anne and 
of a broader truth—Thackeray speaks of 
the «‘ famous beaux-esprits,’’ who «‘ would 
make many brilliant hits—half a dozen in 
a night sometimes—but, like sharpshoot- 
ers, when they had fired their shot, they 
were obliged to retire under cover till their 
pieces were loaded again and they got an- 
other chance at their enemy.’’ And this 
figure expresses the exact fact ; no wit isa 
breech loader—still less is he a repeating 
rifle capable of discharging sixteen shots 
without taking thought. The readiest 
man must have time to reload and the 
most fertile must lie fallow now and again. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, even when he 
had most carefully prepared himself, did 


not sparkle in private conversation as 
he was able to make his characters scin 
tillate: through the long sittings of the 
scandalous college. If needs must and 
the devil drives a poor wretch to crack 
jokes unceasingly, then of necessity 
the edge of his wit will not be as 
keen nor the strokes of his humor as ef- 
fective. And this is why the conducting 
of acomic paper is like the leading of a 
forlorn hope. Success can scarcely be 
more than a lucky accident. «’Tis not 
in mortals to command success,’’ and if 
Cato and Sempronius were joint editors 
of a comic weekly it may be doubted 
whether they would even deserve it. Nor 
would the author of the tragedy from 
which this last quotation is taken have 
been a satisfactory office editor of a comic 
weekly, although he contributed to the 
Spectator the delightfully and delicately 
humorous sketch of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
* * x 

This is why the level of comic journalism 
is not as lofty as we could wish. This is 
why we frequently find poor jokes even in 
journals where every effort is made to pro- 
vide good jokes. The supply is not equal 
to the demand, and the jokesmith often 
has to set his wits to work when the stock 
of raw material is running low. Punch 
and Puck are the representative comic 
weeklies of the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race. Punch has hada 
great past. It may even be questioned 
whether those who declare its decadence 
do not exaggerate its former merits almost 
as much as they do its present failings. It 
is vaguely remembered that in Punch 
Hood published the Song of the Shirt and 
Thackeray the Book of Snobs, and Doug- 
las Jerrold the Story of a Feather, and itis 
often supposed that there was a time when 
all the clever men of London contributed 
their best things every week to Punch. 
But one has only to turn over the leaves of 
any of the earlier volumes of the British 
weekly to discover that ifthis ever were the 
case, then the clever men of London were 
avery dull lot. Punch is very much the 
same now that it wasin the past. Hood 
contributed the Song of the Shirt, and 
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nothing else; Douglas Jerrold wrote the 
Story of a Feather—but who reads Doug- 
las Jerrold nowadays? A’Becket com- 
posed a Comic History of England, and 
the few of us who have read it today feel 
as Dickens felt at the time, that it is dull 
and machine-made. Thackeray wrote the 
Punch’s Prize Novelists and the Snob 
Papers, and Thackeray was the «« Fat Con- 
tributor ;’’ and there has been no one like 
Thackeray since he left the paper. 

But the pictures of Punch are as good 
now as ever they were; perhaps, taking 
one week with another, they are better. 
And the letterpress is very much what it 
has always been—rhymes, jingles, puns 
in profusion, topical allusions — ‘‘ comic 
copy,’’ in short.. Now and then there is 
something in Punch which is still worth 
reading. There were Artemus Ward’s pa- 
pers a score of years ago, for instance, and 
there were more recently some of Mr. F. 
C. Burnand’s earlier parodies and some of 
his earlier Happy Thoughts. Decidedly 


the most amusing prose which has ap- 

peared in Punch during the past four or 

five years is the series of overheard conver- 

sations called Voces Populi.* 
* * 


* 


The author of Voces Populi is the « F. 
Anstey’’ who is well known in America 
as the writer of Vice Versa and of the 
Tinted Venus. It is an open secret that 
the real name of «« F. Anstey’’ is Guthrie, 
just as everybody knows that the real 
name of ‘‘ Mark Twain ’’ is Clemens. (The 
conjunction of these names was fortuitous, 
but it serves to remind me that I once 
heard Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson say 
that the’two strongest chapters in the fic- 
tion of the past ten years were to be found, 
one in the Giant’s Robe of ««F. Anstey”’ 
and the other in the Huckleberry Finn of 
‘Mark Twain.’’) The first book of an 
unknown author has small chance of sud- 
den success, and Vice Versa was Mr. 
Guthrie's first book. Fortunately it came 
into the hands of Mr. Andrew Lang a few 
days after it was published, and Mr. Lang 
was so taken with its freshness, its truth- 
fulness to boy nature, and its almost pa- 
thetic humor that he wrote a column about 

t in the Daily News—a column of the 


Voces Populi. (Reprinted from Punch.) By F. 
Anstey. With twenty illustrations by J. Bernard 
rtridge. London and New York: Longmans, 
Treen & Co, 
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heartiest appreciation. «‘ It was Lang’s re- 
view that made the success of Vice Versa,”’ 
said Mr. Guthrie to me once in London, 
two or three years ago, when we were plan- 
ning to write a story together. Anditwas 
Mr. Lang who afterward introduced the 
author of Vice Versa to the staff of Punch. 
Mr. Lang’s own contributions to Punch 
were not many ; the oneI recall most read- 
ily being an Elizabethan Bride’s Tragedy, 
written just after the publication of the 
list of Princess Beatrice’s wedding pres- 
ents. With Mr. Guthrie Mr. Lang wrote 
for the pages of Punch a series of inter- 
cepted letters, not unlike those found by 
‘«Gyp’’ in her Sac a Papier. 
* * x 

In Voces Populi Mr. Guthrie has gath- 
ered a score anda half of fragmentary dia- 
logues, casual, plotless, but never point- 
less. They are thumbnail sketches of 
British character, ‘«‘ At a Dinner Party,”’ 
«« At a Wedding,”’ «« At the French Play,”’ 
«« Ata Turkish Bath,’’ « In an Italian Res- 
taurant,’’ in « Trafalgar Square’’ during 
a demonstration, and in «« A Show Place.”’ 
They are photographic in their accuracy, 
making due allowance for humorous fore- 
shortening. They hit off the foibles of 
fashionable frivolity ; they depict with 
unfaltering exactness the inconceivable 
limitations and narrowness of the middle 
class ; but wherethey are most abundantly 
and triumphantly successful is in the ren- 
dering of the lower orders of London. Mr. 
Guthrie has caught the cockney in the 
very act of cockneyism and he has here 
pilloried him for all time, but wholly with- 
out bitterness or rancor. Mr. Guthrie 
knows his roughs, his ruffians, his house- 
maids, his travellers, «« Third Class—Par- 
liamentary,’’ and his visitors to «An 
East-End Poultry Show ;’’ he knows them 
through and through, he sees their weak- 
ness ; and after all he is tolerant, he does 
not dislike them in his heart, he handles 
them as though he lovedthem. We con- 
fess his kindliness of touch, even though 
it moves us to no more friendly feeling of 
ourown. ‘Vox populi, vox dei,"’ says the 
adage, as true as most adages, but these 
Voces Populi, if not ‘‘ Voces diaboli,’’ 
might at least be called to the witness- 
box by the devil’s advocate. It is a terri- 
ble indictment of contemporary British 
manners that we hear in these conversa- 
tions, humorous as they are, and the in- 
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dictment is perhaps the severer in that it 
is wholly unconscious. It is quite un- 
wittingly that Mr. Guthrie offers this evi- 
dence to prove the truth of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s assertion that one could see in Eng- 
land ‘‘an aristocracy materialized and 
null, a middle class purblind and hideous, 
a lower class crude and brutal.” 


* * * 


In this respect at least no greater con- 
trast could be found to the Voces Populi 
of Mr. F. Anstey, reprinted from the 
British Pusch, than the Short Sixes of Mr. 
H. C. Bunner, reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Puck. The impression with which 
one rises from the reading of Mr. Bunner’s 
tales is as different as possible from that 
with which one rises from the reading of 
Mr. Guthrie's dialogues. In the latter 
book we see the British selfish, brutal, 
narrow-minded, and in the former we see 
the Americans lively, kindly, good-hu- 
mored. In each case the volume is made 
up of matter contributed week by week to 
a comic journal. If it be objected that the 
satirist is bound perforce to show the 
seamy side of human nature, the obliga- 
tion ought to be equally respected on both 
sides of the Atlantic ; and the fact is that 
Mr. Guthrie reports conversations which 
are very clever and very amusing, but 
which give us no liking for his fellow 
countrymen ; whereas Mr. Bunner’s n-:n 
and women we are ready and glad to take 
by the hand, even if we do not take them 
all to our hearts. Look down the drama- 
tis personz of Mr. Bunner’s thirteen 
stories,* and even the old curmudgeon who 
befools the little parson of one of The Two 
Churches of Quawket has humor enough 
to save him from hatred, and the little 
parson himself is pitiful rather than con- 
temptible. Neither Colonel Brereton’s 
Aunty nor the mendacious and persuasive 
colonel is a character whom any American 
would cross the street to avoid—far from 
it. And as for the pert young person who 
engages in A Sisterly Scheme and who 
is perhaps the most forward and objec- 
tionable young woman of recent fiction, 
where is the American who could object 
to her? Where, indeed, is the American 


* Short Sixes: Stories to be read while the candle 


burns. By H.C. Bunner, Illustrated by C. Jay Tay- 
lor, F. Opper and S. RB. Griffin. New York : Keppler 
& Schwarzmann, Puck Press, 
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who does not envy Muffets the fun of his 
courtship and the joy of his marriage ? 

George Eliot in one of her novels tells 
us that ‘‘a difference of taste in jests is a 
great strain on the affections ’’—a pro- 
found truth. There is little hope of happi- 
ness in a union where one party has a 
highly developed sense of humor and the 
other none at all. That is perhaps the 
reason why so few international marriages 
are happy. Certainly, the chief character- 
istic of the figures in Mr. Guthrie’s little 
dramas is their absence of humor, and 
one of the chief characteristics of the peo- 
ple in Mr. Bunner’s prose comedies is 
their abundance of humor. We laugh at 
the speakers in Voces Populi, while we 
laugh with the actors in Short Sixes. 
And we find in Mr. Bunner’s book an un- 
failing variety, an unflagging ingenuity 
and an abundant humor, now rich and 
now delicate. Weare delighted by wit, 
playful and incessant and never obtrusive. 
We discover ourselves to be dissolved in 
laughter, and often it is «the exquisite 
laughter that comes from a gratification 
of the reasoning faculty,’’ as George Eliot 
called it in one of her letters. Never is it 
laughter that we ever feel ashamed of; 
near the smile there is often a tear, hid- 
den, and to be found only by those who 
seek. The Tenor, for example, which 
may seem to some hasty readers almost 
farcical, is in reality almost tragi>, in that 
the heroine sees the shattering of an ideal 
and stumbles over the clay feet of her ido). 
The Love Letters of Smith are broadly 
funny, if you choose to think them so, but 
I feel sorry for the reader who pays that 
clever sketch the tribute of careless laugh- 
ter only. 

* * * 

Next, perhaps, to Mr. Bunner’s firm 
grasp of character, to his delicate percep- 
tion, to his keen observation, to his facul- 
ty of hinting a pathetic undercurrent be- 
neath the flow of humor, comes his felicity 
in suggesting the very essence of New 
York. Only three of the thirteen little 
tales are supposed to happen in this great 
city, and these are, perhaps, not likely to 
be the most popular ; but they are enough 
to show again what Mr. Bunner had al- 
ready revealed in the Story of a New York 
House and in the still uncollected Ballads 
of the Town, that he has a knowledge of this 
busy city possessed by no other American 
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writer of fiction. It is knowledge not pa- 
raded in his pages, but it permeates cer- 
tain of his characters. Take The Tenor, 
for example. In that lively story the 
young girl seeking out the being whom 
she has worshipped from afar, rashly vent- 
ures into the hotel where the singer and 
his wife live. She goes as a servant and 
she has a chance interview with one of 
the employees of the house—‘‘a good- 
looking, large girl, with red hair and bright 
cheeks.’’ This young person sees the name 
«Louise Levy’’ on the heroine’s trunk. 
«You don’t look like a sheeny,’’ she 
remarks promptly. ‘Can’t tell nothin’ 
about names, can you? My name’s Slat- 
tery. You’d think I was Irish, wouldn’t 
you? Well, I’m straight Ne’ York. I’d 
be dead before I was Irish. Born here. 
Ninth ward, an’ next to an engine house.”’ 
Could anything be more intensely, im- 
pressively, essentially Manhattan than 
this little vignette framed in the doorway 
of a hotel ? 

It must be nearly ten years ago now 
since Mr. Bunner wrote for the Century a 
littleessay on New York as a Field for Fic- 
tion. Itis more than thirteen years ago 
since he helped to get out the first num- 
ber of Puck. I remember distinctly the 
dull December day when I made my way 
to North William _street, to a)ramshackle 
building, JongGince tot Aoetto make 
room for the Brooklyn bridge, and climbed 
four flights of steep stairs to the little den 
where the editors of Puck did their work, 
and where I was introduced to Mr. Bunner, 
whom I knew already as the man then 
pouring forth in the columns of that strug- 
gling weekly poems of unexpected humor, 
and prose of a delightful literary flavor 
not often discoverable in comic journal- 
ism. ‘‘Why not start a comic Punch?” 
is the question some Englishman is said 
to have propounded ironically. A comic 
Punch was exactly what Puck was, with 
the added advantage that it was perhaps 
the first American humorous weekly which 
had not modelled itself on the English 
Punch as the English Punch had avowedly 
sought to imitate the French Charivari. 
Perhaps this independence was one reason 
why Puck lived and grew in stature and 
prospered, while the many American im- 
itations of Punch pined and dwindled and 
died. Who now recalls Vanity Fair, and 
Mrs. Grundy and Punchinello? For this 
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stalwart Americanism of Puck, as for its 

vigorous politics, Mr. Bunner deserves 

much of the credit. 
* 


* * 


The illustrations of Short Sixes are 
chiefly by Mr. C. Jay Taylor, although 
Mr. Opper has made the drawings for The 
Two Churches of Quawket, and Mr. S. B. 
Griffin those for Zenobia’s Infidelity, with 
a highly comic perception of the iniquity 
of that pachyderm. It is difficult to say 
whether Mr. Taylor has been most adroit 
in illustrating The Nine Cent-Girls or The 
Nice People or A Sisterly Scheme. The 
full-page picture which adorns this last 
story is especially captivating. The illus- 
trations of Voces Populi are by Mr. J. Ber- 
nard Partridge, already pleasantly known 
to us by his exceedingly felicitous pen 
drawings for Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's 
Stage Land. Mr. Partridge is an actor 
himself—his stage name is Bernard Gould 
—and he depicted the inhabitants of the 
wonderland behind the curtain with a full 
understanding of their peculiarities. The 
sketches he has made for Mr. Guthrie’s 
book are quite as clever as those he made 
for Mr. Jerome’s—which is saying a great 
deal. Perhaps the best of them are those 
depicting the Strong Minded Matron at a 
Concert, ‘‘I am only a woman with these 
defenceless children ;’’ the Butler of the 
Show Place, ‘‘ The tapestry along the walls 
is Gobling ;’’ and the hero of the French 
play, ‘Quoi? Mafemme! Ici!” 

The drawings in Port Tarascon* are by 
the ingenious French artists who first re- 
vealed to us a new style of book illustra- 
tion in Tartarin sur les Alpes, five or six 
years ago. Some of their sketches have 
been reproduced here by the same half-tone 
process which was employed in the earlier 
book, and these seem to be the most suc- 
cessful. Some of them are engraved on 
wood, certainly with no increase of effect 
at all commensurate with the great in- 
crease of cost. Wash drawings, as they 
are termed, can often be reproduced more 
pleasingly by an intelligently directed 
process than by the tool of the engraver. 

* * * 


Of the new Tartarin what canI say? I 


* Port Tarascon ; the Last Adventures of the Illus- 
trious Tartarin. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Henry James. Illustrated by Rossi, Myrbach, 
Montegut, Bieler and Montenard. New York : Har- 
per & Bros. 
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do not yield to Mr. James in admiration 
for M. Daudet’'s writing, nor in affection 
for the splendid figure of Tartarin himself. 
For me Tarascon is still a city of delight, 
and I would rather go a-scrambling in the 
Alps with Tartarin for a companion than 
with Professor Tyndall. But, of a truth, 
Port Tarascon seems very nigh to a fail- 
ure ; in the main it is a dull book ; for the 
most part it is lugubriously unfunny. It 
may be hypercriticism to suggest that 
battle, murder and sudden death are not 
fit subjects for quips and cranks ; but the 
total impression of the book is painful 
rather than cheerful. On turning its pages 
you feel almost as though you were an in- 
voluntary witness of a lamentable lapse of 
taste—much as though you had caught 
M. Daudet fitting a false nose on a death’s 
head. I heard Doctor Edward Eggleston 
once say that he could not read M. Dau- 
det’s novels with pleasure, as their perusal 
was like turning over a collection of photo- 
graphs. Port Tarascon is a very sad-col- 
ored photograph. 

But it is ill finding fault with those we 
have loved or carping at those who have 
given us great pleasure. Tartarin is 
Don Quixote in the skin of Sancho 


Panza, even in these pages in which he is 
grossly swindled by a cheap adventurer ; 
and we cannot but like him even in this 
incongruous and unfortunate attitude, al- 
though it seems more in accordance with 
the fitness of things that he should be de- 
ceived only by himself, by the exuberance 


of his own magnificent imaginings. Se- 
quels rarely succeed, yet M. Daudet was 
abundantly successful in taking Tartarin 
through a second series of fantastic mis- 
adventure ; the hero of Tarascon is quite as 
charming and as convincing on the snowy 
Alps as he was in the sandy desert. But 
no man may safely say ditto to himself 
twice, and it is small blame to M. Daudet 
that on a third attempt the fancy was re- 
calcitrant. Yet Tartarin of Tarascon re- 
mains one of the finest figures of modern 
fiction, firm on his feet, speaking his own 
speech, breathing the breath of life, as 
satisfying as he is self-satisfied, and com- 


ON CERTAIN LATTERDAY HUMORISTS. 


pelling our belief in him even as he be- 
lieves in himself. 


* * * 


It is perhaps half a dozen years since 
there was first published a little essay on 
The Antiquity of Jests, in which the 
writer expressed the wish that some 
learned, accurate and zealous scholar 
should prepare ‘‘ The Authentic Jest Book, 
chronologically arranged, with exact ref- 
erences to the original authorities and a 
collation of the parallel passages in other 
authors.’ When I saw the announce- 
ment of Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s’ Studies in 
Jocular Literature* I had a vague hope that 
this might prove the collection I had long 
looked for. But Mr. Carew Hazlitt lacks 
the precision and the lightness of touch 
needed for a task like the editing of «« The 
Authentic Jest Book.’’ Heis a ponderous 
person, and a joke in his mouth is no 
laughing matter—to borrow a gibe of 
Sheridan’s. He takes humor very seri- 
ously and he refuses to make light of 
any merry jest. Evidently he has read 
many of the old jokebooks, and he has dis- 
interred many an antediluvian anecdote ; 
yet it is all to no purpose. He is hope- 
lessly lacking in “specific levity,’’ as 
Josiah Quincy called it. And he gives 
ample evidences that he has his full share 
of the insularity of the Briton. Now a re- 
search into the history of jokes calls for 
a certain cosmopolitan willingness at least 
to look over the edges of the right little, 
tight little island. But in spite of all 
temptations to examine other nations, Mr. 
Hazlitt remains an Englishman. He 
could have found much valuable material 
in the late Edouard Fournier’s L'Esprit 
des Autres and L’Esprit dans I’Histoire, 
and in M. Lorédan Larchey’s lively little 
book on Les Joueurs de Mots. To trace 
the evolution of humor and to give the 
natural history of the jest book is a task 
to delight a wit and a scholar. 


* Studies in Jocular Literature : a popular subject 
more closely considered. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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